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NAVAJO INDIAN HORSE-THIEVES HOTLY PURSUED BY ROBBED MEXICANS 


Drawn especially for Leslie's Weekly by Charles M. Russell, the famous ‘‘ Cowboy Artist.” 
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Millions Saved by Roosevelt. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT scores again. Brushing 
aside all minor considerations, we find that the 
much-discussed service pension order, which recently 
received executive approval, will increase the annual 
pension disbursements, as estimated, a little over $5,- 
000,000 a year, while the general service bill, which 
was being rapidly rushed for passage through Con- 
gress, would have added five or six times that amount 
to the expenses of the government. Because the Presi- 
dent had been told by Speaker Cannon and other Re- 
publican leaders of the House that a sweeping general 
service pension bill was about to pass, he promptly 
issued his executive order entitling Union veterans at 
the age of sixty-two or over to special consideration. 

We agree with Senator Foraker, that the new order 
is both wise and prudent, and that ‘‘ the President, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the commissioner of 
pensions, and all who had anything to do with it, are 
entitled to much credit.’’ We have not been among 
the advocates of a general service bill, with a sweep- 
ing proviso to pension every surviving Union veteran 
of the war, but there is abundant precedent, as well as 
justice, for placing on the pension-rolls, for a moderate 
recompense, any old soldier whose sixty-two years of 
age have partially or wholly disabled him from earning 
a livelihood. 

The precedents were not created by President Roose- 
velt, but by his distinguished predecessors, Grover 
Cleveland and William McKinley. The commissioner 
of pensions under the former was Judge Lochren, of 
Minnesota. He fixed seventy-five years as the age at 
which the maximum rate of twelve dollars per month 
should be paid for disability. Neither President Cleve- 
land nor any of the Democratic leaders in Congress 
thought this was a usurpation of the powers of the 
legisiative branch of the government, nor was such a 
cry raised when President McKinley sanctioned the act 
of his pension commissioner, General Evans, in re- 
ducing the minimum age limit to sixty-five. So it ap- 
pears that for over ten years there has been an estab- 
lished rating for pensioners, based solely on the age of 
seventy-five years, and which referred to the maxi- 
mum pension allowed by law, while for seven years 
there has been an established rating—the minimum 
provided by law—based solely on the age of sixty-five. 

To understand the new pension order properly, it 
should be borne in mind that its effect is merely to 
give a veteran who has reached the age of sixty-two 
years a prima-fucie case before the department. In 
other words, as Senator Foraker explains, it is ‘‘ only 
an evidential fact which shifts the burden of proof to 
the government.’’ The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Hitchcock, makes this additional explanation: ‘* The 
order in question merely lays down, as a convenient 
rule of decision and a rebuttable presumption of fact, 
that one who is otherwise entitled and is sixty-two 
years of age, is partially disabled from earning a liveli- 
hood by his hands ; that one who is sixty-five years old 
is more disabled for manual work ; that one who is 
sixty-eight is in a still greater degree incapable of 
eaming a support by manual labor; and that one of 
seventy is completely disabled in this regard. Cer- 
tainly such a presumption is justified by general ex- 
perience in actual life.’’ Secretary Hitchcock says 
that the pension roll is diminishing rapidly, and that in 
all probability this decrease from natural causes will 
offset any gains caused under the new order by claims 
of soldiers who have reached the age of sixty-five. 

This great, prosperous, and wealthy country can 
afford to treat all disabled veterans of the war with 
fairness and liberality. We never have objected to 
such treatment. No patriotic citizen could. We have 
opposed the attempts of pension agents, by wholesale 
legislation, to extend the pension privilege to every 
man who served in the Union army, whether he needed 


assistance or not. The President’s order goes far 
enough, but evidently not too far, and the attempt of 
his political opponents to make capital out of it will fail 


as utterly as all their preceding efforts have failed. 
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An Astonishing Case in Kentucky. 


N THE March number of McClure’s Magazine was 
published the first comprehensive statement of the 
prosecution of Caleb Powers, the former Republican 
Secretary of State of Kentucky, charged with the mur- 
der of Governor Goebel. This publication has attracted 
widespread attention to this, the most sensational po- 
litical prosecution of modern times. It shows how 
even the courts can sometimes be prostituted to politi- 
cal uses. The article reads more like a story of me- 
dizval times than of this enlightened age. 

Mr. Powers is a gentleman in every sense, a man 
of high character, and we are as firmly convinced of 
his innocence of thisecrime as we are that he has never 
had the semblance of a fair trial, and just as firmly 
convinced that the death sentence under which he now 
rests is the result of a most infamous political con- 
spiracy. The Goebel Legislature of Kentucky first ap- 
propriated $100,000 to further the purposes of this 
unhallowed plot, and Mr. Powers has felt the effect of 
this enormous fund in all of his trials. He has been 
forced unprepared into three trials, the last resulting 
in a sentence of death, from which he has appealed. 
We understand he is without means to defend himself, 
and this statement is published without his knowledge 
to call the attention of the public to his necessities. 

The injustice of this whole prosecution is apparent 
when it is realized that Mr. Powers is charged as an 
accessory and receives a sentence of death, although 
it is admitted that he was not in Frankfort at the time 
Goebel was shot; while Henry E. Youtsey, who is 
charged with having actually fired the shot and con- 
victed on that charge, receives a life sentence, refuses 
to appeal, and voluntarily goes to the penitentiary for 
life, afterward appearing as a witness for the prosecu- 
tion against Powers, although having at one time, in a 
voluntary affidavit, sworn that Powers was entirely in- 
nocent of the crime. 

Youtsey’s purpose and the incentive to his appear- 
ance as a witness are too apparent to require elabora- 
tion. He is an unimportant personage politically. 
Powers was the Republican Secretary of State, and 
those prosecuting him were Goebel Democrats. This 
statement is made to show why it is that Powers re- 
ceives the death sentence and the self-admitted crimi- 
nal a sentence for life. The account in the article 
referred to, showing how the juries that tried Powers 
were “‘packed’’ in each trial with Goebel Democrats 
ready to convict even without evidence, is astounding. 

Whatever may be the decision on the appending 
appeal, Mr. Powers will need a considerable sum of 
money to further prosecute his defense; for if the 
sentence of death is affirmed he will have to prepare 
the large record for the further appeal, and if the 
present judgment be reversed he will have to go back 
to the circuit court for another trial which will in- 
volve an even larger expenditure, and as the accused 
under the practice in Kentucky has to pay all of his 
own expenses, and as Powers is without means, great 
injustice will necessarily follow unless he be provided 
with a fund sufficient to defend himself. He is now 
confined at Louisville, Ky., in jail pending his appeal, 
and any letters addressed to him there will reach him. 
We wish to urge, in conclusion, a prompt response to 
this appeal, as the merit of this matter is most ap- 
parent. 

» + 


The Famous Two-thirds Rule. 


ME. HEARST’S strength in the West is inciting the 

Democratic leaders of the East and the South to 
make an effort to discontinue the two-thirds rule in 
the convention of 1904. The two-thirds requirement 
was adopted in 1832, in the Democracy’s first National 
Convention. It applied there to the selection of the 
candidate for Vice-President, there being no opposi- 
tion to President Jackson, who was renominated by a 
unanimous vote. In every Democratic National Con- 
vention since then the rule has been adopted in the 
choice of both members of the ticket. 

There were two reasons for the two-thirds rule in 
the convention of 1832. It was intended to head off 
all of Van Buren’s rivals for the second place on the 
ticket, and it was designed to show that Van Buren, 
whose selection was dictated by Jackson, was the 
favorite of practically the whole of the party. The 
second reason—that the vote by which candidates on 
both ends of the ticket are selected should be ren- 
dered especially impressive—has continued to this day. 

This has been supplemented by another reason, 
which is contingent on the unit rule, which is also pe- 
culiar to the Democratic party. The Democracy’s 
State-sovereignty idea has made the State the voting 
unit in national conventions from an early day. A 
bare majority of the delegates of a State can bind the 
whole of the delegates, and oblige them to cast their 
votes solidly as the majority dictates. In Republican 
National Conventions, on the other hand, the majority 
rule for the selection of candidates has always pre- 
vailed, and the congressional district is the voting 
unit. It is possible by the unit rule, under the con- 
current action of a number of States which could not 
be carried in the election by the Democrats, to nom- 
inate a weak candidate, or a candidate objectionable 
to the mass of the party’s voters in the States which 
the Democrats can carry or which are doubtful. To 
prevent this mischance the two-thirds rule has been 
retained. Inthe old days the South favored this rule 
as a means of heading off the nomination of an anti- 
slavery candidate. 

But the two-thirds rule which was adopted as a 
flourish in 1832 to show Van Buren’s potency when 
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seeking the second office, proved fatal to his ambition 
a dozen years later when an aspirant for the higher 
post. Van Buren was nominated for President unani- 
mously in 1836 and was elected, and he was renomi- 
nated without opposition in 1840, but was beaten at 
the polls by Harrison. He had a majority of the votes 
in the convention of 1844, but the two-thirds require- 
ment defeated him, and in the deadlock the dark 
horse Polk was brought in and won the race. The 
two-thirds barrier shut Douglas out in the convention 
of 1860 in Charleston. He had a majority, but the 
South, which was hostile to him, prevented him from 
getting the two-thirds. After the convention broke 
up by the withdrawal of the Southern delegates Doug- 
las was nominated in another place by the Northern 
section of the party and Breckinridge was put up by 
the Southern element. The two-thirds requirement 
excluded Pendleton in the convention of 1868 in New 
York, which put up the dark horse Horatio Seymour. 
The few votes Pendleton needed to give him a ma- 
jority of the convention could easily have been ob- 
tained if that number would have sufficed for the nom- 
ination. 

The fear that Hearst may have a third of the St. 
Louis convention and thus control the nomination, 
even though he cannot get it himself, has started a 
movement among the conservative Democrats to dis- 
continue the two-thirds rule. This requirement has 
to be adopted in each convention in order to put it in 
operation. A majority of the votes can adopt it. A 
majority can also defeat it. At St. Louis the two- 
thirds tradition will have to fight for its life. 


The Plain Truth. 


DISPLAY of energy and spirit on the part of the 
postal department which will meet with the cor- 
dial approval and support of all clean-minded people, 
is that directed against vulgar and indecent advertis- 
ing in publications passing through the mails. A vast 
amount of obscene and filthy stuff under the guise of 
medical advertisements is thrust into circulation in this 
way, poisoning the minds of the young and contam- 
inating all who come in contact with it. The depart- 
ment should find no great difficulty in making a dis- 
crimination in favor of what is decent and legitimate 
in this kind of advertising, as against what is boldly 
and palpably vile and demoralizing. So much of the 
latter kind of stuff has been palmed off upon the pub- 
lic in recent years that the only wonder has been that 
the postal officials have not taken cognizance of it be- 
fore. The laws of the United States impose heavy 
penalties for using the mails in the circulation of any 
obscene print or publication, and it is high time that 
these laws were enforced to the letter. 


— 


N ASTONISHING statement made by such re- 
liable authority as the New York Tribune, and 
not denied, is to the effect that behind the Hearst 
movement to secure the presidential nomination at the 
Democratic National Convention is a cash offer of 
$1,500,000 for a campaign fund. This is an enormous 
corruption fund, even for a presidential year, but 
the mere announcement that such a vast amount of 
money is offered in the interests of a candidate for the 
presidency ought to be, and, in our judgment, will be, 
sufficient to defeat his nomination and absolutely to 
render his election impossible. But what is to be said 
of American politics if such an offer should lead to the 
nomination of a comparatively unknown and _ incon- 
spicuous man for the presidency of the United States ”? 
And what would be thought of a great political party, 
proud of its early achievements and of the distin- 
guished men it has elected to the presidency, if it were 
to permit itself to sell its highest honor, even for such 
an enormous price. Is it remarkable that there is 
an outburst of indignation from conspicuous Demo- 
crats against such an exasperating situation created 
by a candidate whose only strength is the amount of 
cash he can control ? 


HE ACT of Governor Murphy, of New Jersey, in 
calling a special session of the State Legislature 
to reconsider a bill defeated at the regular session for- 
bidding the use of live pigeons in shooting-matches, is 
in itself remarkable and most gratifying testimony to 
the prevalence and strength of popular feeling at the 
present day on the subject of kindness to the creatures 
of the brute world. A public sentiment that demands 
and justifies the calling together of a State Legislature 
to save a few innocent birds from torture and death 
surely marks an immense advance in humane feeling 
over the ancient days when powerful governments 
thought it not beneath their dignity to minister to a 
popular taste for the cruel and bloody exhibitions of 
the arena. The act of Governor Murphy, while thus 
highly creditable to that official himself and to prevail- 
ing sentiment in New Jersey, has quite the contrary 
bearing on the man chiefly responsible for the defeat 
of the bill in the State Senate after it had passed the 
lower house by a large vote. The mere fact that 
such legislation should be deemed necessary is a strik- 
ing commentary also on the character of the men and 
women who make up the membership of the organiza- 
tions which find ‘‘sport’’ in the torture and mutilation 
of live birds. It seems inconceivable that persons of 
ordinary intelligence and of professed refinement could 
indulge in such barbarity ; but since such people actu- 
ally exist, we are glad that New Jersey proposes to do 
what it can to restrain their cruel propensities. It 
will be better still when every State in the Union has 
a similar law. 
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REV. DR. LEVI GILBERT, who for the past four 
. years has edited the Western Christian Advocate, 
one of the official or- 
gans of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 
which will shortly is- 
sue its seventieth an- 
niversary number, 
has had unusual op- 
portunities to enlarge 
his intellectual, so- 
cial, and_ patriotic 
horizon. Born in 
Brooklyn, educated 
at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, 
Conn., whence he was 
graduated in 1874, 
and taking his 
theological degree in 
Drew Theological 
Seminary, he entered 
the Methodist pas- 
torate in Minnesota. 
He served large and 
influential churches in 
Duluth and other 
cities of that State; 
was transferred to 
the great Northwest, and made his mark as a preacher 
in Seattle ; then spent five years in the pastorate of the 
great First Methodist Church, Cleveland, O., and later 
for three years was pastor in New Haven. This min- 
gling of Eastern sea-breezes with prairie winds and 
mountain storms in his experience has helped to make 
him brotherly, wide-visioned, generous, and tolerant, 
while it has added to his knowledge of men and things, 
and brought him into touch with many phases of our 
civilization. He is a clear and vigorous thinker ; has 
read widely in philosophy and belles-lettres, wields a 
keen and facile pen, and has made a worthy record as 
an editor. ‘‘ Side-lights on Immortality ’’ and ‘ Vi- 
sions of the Christ ’’ are two volumes from his pen re- 
cently published. A book of poems is now ready for 
issue. On the platform and in the pulpit Dr. Gilbert 
has made himself felt and loved literally from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. * 





REV. DR. LEVI GILBERT, 


A prominent editor, author, and orator 
of the Methodist Church. 


. 


N HIS rare appearance in the London clubs the late 
Henry Seton Merriman was one of the most un- 
assuming and friendly of men. Though avoiding lit- 
erary circles, says *‘ The Man of Kent”’ in the British 
Weekly, he made some close literary friendships, par- 
ticularly with Mr. Stanley Weyman. Mr. Seton Mer- 
riman, though delicate, was by no means an invalid, 
and in his delightful Suffolk home he indulged himself 
in the recreation of golf. He was also much addicted 
to traveling. It turned out when he died that he had 
known for some years that he could not live long, as 
he suffered from heart disease. 
|? IS EXTREMELY gratifying to learn from an 
authoritative source that Baron Paranhos de Rio 
Branco, the 
present Bra- 
zilian Minister 
of Foreign Af- 
fairs, is likely 
to be the next 
Brazilian min- 
ister at Wash- 
ington. The ap- 
pointment will 
be especially 
welcome since 
the baron has 
been for many 
years a sincere 
friend of the 
United States, 
and has shown 
his friendship 
on more than 
one occasion in 
a very practical 
BARON PARANHOS DE RIO BRANCO, way. One of 
Brazilian minister of foreign affairs, known as the latest of 
“ the peaceful conqueror.” these occasions 
was only last 
November, just after he had received his appointment 
to the foreign office. Up to that time the Brazilian 
government had refused to make any appropriation for 
the St. Louis fair. Considering this to be a mistaken 
policy, Baron Rio Branco went energetically to work 
and exerted his influence in such a way that the Bra- 
zilian Congress voted an appropriation of $500,000 for 
the exposition. The baron has won the enthusiastic 
devotion of the Brazilian people and the cordial esteem 
of all lovers of peace throughout the world for the 
wisdom, skill, and success he has shown in the adjudi- 
Cation and settlement of international disputes, in- 
volving boundary lines, and so on, his noble service 
here to his own country and to other nations having 
Zained for him the enviable title of ‘‘the peaceful 
Conqueror.’’ The most notable cases in which Baron 
Rio Branco has acted the part of a pacificator are the 
Misiones boundary controversy, in which President 
Cleveland acted as arbiter; the Brazilian boundary 
Case, involving the possession of 100,000 square miles 
of territory in French Guiana, and the ‘‘ Acre syndi- 
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cate’”’ dispute. In all of these disputes the baron 
represented Brazil, and in each instance the case was 
decided in his favor. For his service in the French 
Guiana case the Brazilian Congress voted him a hand- 
some reward and a pension for his children. 
ALL THE world, or at least that part of the world 
where geography is studied, is familiar with the 
name of Elisée Reclus. 
For many years. the 
name of Monsieur Reclus 
has figured high in geo- 
graphical science, and of 
that science he is to-day 
probably the foremost 
living representative. 
Monsieur Reclus has also 
figured high in other 
things which, if they 
have brought him no less 
fame, have doubtless 
brought him less profit 
than his geographical 
researches. He is asso- 
ciated with Prince Krapotkin and other thinkers of a 
certain type as an anarchist, and was exiled from 
France during the last Commune as an unsafe person. 
He is a Protestant, but early imbibed revolutionary 
ideas, and has been prominent in various movements 
calculated to disturb the serenity of the powers that 
be. Asa young man of twenty-one he took part in 
the December riots of 1851, and because of this found 
it good for his health to spend considerable time away 
from France, a part of it in this country. For his 
share in the proceedings of the Commune he would 
probably have lost his head had it not been for the 





PROFESSOR J. ELISEE RECLUS, 


Evrope’s most famous and honored 
geographer.—Nadar. 

















THE FIVE SONS OF PROFESSOR RECLUS. 


strong appeals made in his favor by leading scientists 
of England and the continent. His sentence was com- 
muted to simple banishment from France. During 
the past ten years Monsieur Reclus has been professor 
of geography at the University of Brussels. It was 
in this city that his seventy-fourth birthday was re- 
cently celebrated. The veteran savant has five stal- 
wart sons, one an eminent physician and the others 
prominent in various walks of life. 


ARIOUS FORMS of athletic exercise and outdoor 
sports of all kinds claim a goodly share of the 
attention of English of 
the higher classes, and 
to this fact is owing 
much of the popular in- 
terest in such matters 
among all classes of the 
English people. The 
special amusement of 
the Duchess of Bedford, 
whose portrait we give, 
is practice with rod 
and gun, and she is 
known as one of the best 
shots among the sports- 
women of England. The 
duchess’s love of sport 
and outdoor life is the more curious when it is remem- 
bered that she was the daughter of a popular Anglo- 
Indian clergyman, and thus spent much of her young 
life in the most enervating climate inthe world. The 
duke and duchess have an only child, a son and heir, 
the Marquis of Tavistock, who already shares many of 
their interests and tastes. At Woburn Abbey the 
duchess has a wonderful collection of wild animals ; 
indeed, it is considered to be one of the best miniature 
“*z00s ’’ in the world. 





THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD, 


Who is fond of outdoor sports, and 
owns a miniature ‘‘ z00,.”—La/ayette. 


UNTIL A year or two ago the Emperor of Japan was 
an enthusiastic wrestler. He threw out challenge 
after challenge to the members of the court and his 
council of advisers, and defeated fairly and completely 
every one who tried conclusions with him until he met 
Count Tetsu, who proved one too many for him. Since 
that encounter, although he encourages the sport in 
every possible way, he has kept out of the arena. 
‘Count Tetsu is now champion,’’ he would say; “I 
have failed to throw him. Some one else must try.”’ 
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ISS RUTH LYNDA DEYO, whose recent début 

in Berlin as a pianist has received most favora- 

ble comment, is an 
American, and a 
young woman of 
whom America has 
reason to be proud. 
Her musical genius 
attracted attention 
very early, express- 
ing itself spontane- 
ously both in execu- 
tion and in improvi- 
sation. Her parents 
permitted her for a 
time to work along 
the lines which nat- 
urally suggested 
themselves to her. 
In this way she ac- 
complished much for 
herself ; but at the 
age of fifteen she 
took up her study se- 
riously with Edward 
MacDowell, of New 














MISS RUTH LYNDA DEYO, 
York, the composer, An American girl who has become a lead- 


who stands at the ing pianist.—Albany Art Union. 


head of his profes- 
sion in America, under whose inspiration and -instruc- 
tion her talent developed rapidly. Upon his advice she 
went abroad two years ago for travel and study. The 
result has been most gratifying, and a prominent place 
among leading artists is promised for Miss Déyo. She 
possesses the happy combination of talent, tempera- 
ment, ana technique which alone can bring forth the 
real music of the piano. Her exquisite interpretation 
of the music of the masters is always pervaded by her 
own individuality; for she, too, has the gift of melo- 
dies and harmonies, her compositions bearing the 
stamp of genius and promising her a place among the 
‘*makers of music.’’ Miss Déyo has a charming per- 
sonality which wins friends for her wherever she is 
known. She was born in Poughkeepsie and is the 
daughter of Mr. Peter Déyo, secretary of the New 
York State Tax Commission. 
. 

Our CONSULAR representative at Vladivostok, 

Eastern Siberia, one of the storm centres of the 
war in the far East, for six years past has been Mr. 
Richard T. Greener, the first colored graduate of Har- 
vard College and one of the most conspicuous and suc- 
cessful members of his race in the walks of learning, 
law, and politics. Mr. Greener was admitted to the 
bar in Washington in 1877. He was dean of the law 
faculty at Howard University for five years. He re- 
moved to New York in 1883, and there he was for 
several years an examiner in the municipal civil serv- 
ice board. The consulate at Vladivostok increased 
greatly in usefulness after Mr. Greener assumed charge. 


a 
‘THE APPOINTMENT of General Kuropatkin, for- 
merly the Russian Minister of War, to the chief 
command of 
Russia’s land 
forces in the 
far East may 
be taken to 
mean that the 
Czar’s govern- 
ment fully 
realizes the 
serious nature 
of the task 
it has under- 
taken in that 
quarter of the 
world, and is 
determined that 
nothing shall 
be left undone, 
so far as good 
military leader- 
ship is concern- 
ed, to insure a 
victory to Rus- 
sianarms. Gen- 
eral Kuropat- 
kin has all the 
fame and prestige going witha long and brilliant military 
service, and possesses also the confidence and affection 
of the Russian people of all ranks to an extraordinary 
degree. The popular esteem in which the veteran 
commander is held was shown in a striking way on the 
occasion of his departure from St. Petersburg, which 
was marked by demonstrations of patriotism and per- 
sonal regard such as have seldom been witnessed in the 
Russian capital. Among those who were at the station 
to bid the commander-in-chief God speed were his wife 
and three sons, the latter in cadet uniform. The com- 
mander is a little man with a grizzled beard and pierc- 
ing eyes, and is said to bear a resemblance to General 
Grant. What the Russian commander will do to Japan 
we shall not venture to predict, but we may quote 
what Mr. S. E. Kiser, the poet of the West, says in the 
Chicago Record-Herald on that point, for Mr. Kiser 
always tells the truth : 
“When great Kuropatkin, so fierce and so bold, 
Goes swaggering forth like a Titan of old, 
Oh, the earth will be wrenched from its course, and the sea, 
When he’s through will spread out where Japan used to be.” 








GENERAL KUROPATKIN, 


Who commands the Russian forces in 
Manchuria. 
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TTLE-SHIP ON THE WAYS AND READY FOR THE LAUNCHING CROWD OF SPECTATORS, GUESTS, AND NATIONAL GUARDSMEN AWAITING THE EVENT. 
BATTLE-SHIP O} : LAU! ’ 
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SHARP BOW OF THE BATTLE-SHIP, WITH WORKMEN I’REPARING TO SET HER FREE. GREAT WAR-SHIP LEAVING THE WAYS AND PLUNGING INTO THE WATER, 
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NATIONAL GUARD OF VIRGINIA PRESENTING ARMS AS THE SHIP GLIDES INTO THE STREAM. TUGS HAULING THE LAUNCHED VESSEL INTO A DOCK. 


MAGNIFICENT VESSEL ADDED TO THE AMERICAN NAVY. 
BATTLE-SHIP «« VIRGINIA’? LAUNCHED AT NEWPORT NEWS (VA.) SHIPYARD, IN THE PRESENCE OF 
Photographs by our staff photographer, T. C. Muller. See page 368. 
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FEARFUL 
RUSSIAN 


DIFFICULTIES OF A WINTER MARCH IN EASTERN SIBERIA. 
ARTILLERY DESCENDING 


A STEEP AND RUGGED HILL. 


CHIEF FORT AND THE RUSSIAN WAR-SHIPS AT PORT ARTHUR RESPONDING VIGOROUSLY TO THE ATTACK OF 
THE JAPANESE FLEET. 

















JAPANESE SPY TRIED FOR HIS LIFE BEFORE A RUSSIAN COURT-MARTIAL 


HELD IN A MANCHURIAN TEMPLE. 
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HARDSHIPS OF 


ANIMATED DRILL OF COSSACK ROUGH RIDERS, WHOSE TRAINING 


WAR’S GRIM REALITIES MADE EVIDENT 
THE MARCH, 


IN 


THE FURY OF BATTLE, THE DOOM OF THE SPY, 


IS LARGELY BASED ON UNITED STATES CAVALRY METHODS. 


THE 
AND THE FIERCE COSSACKS’ DRILL. 


FAR EAST. 
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THE PUBLIC may never know of the apprehensive 

‘‘ereeps,’’ of the ‘‘ buck-fevers,’’ that beset brave 
men—strong characters, | mean—when the edge of 
some great responsibility looms above the horizon of 
possibilities. Fancy the sudden choke in Saul’s throat 
when the light shone upon the road to Damascus ! Must 
there not have been the skip of a heart-beat when the 
Maid of Orleans heard the call to lead the French 
army ?. Imagine the quick catch in Roosevelt’s breath 
when the tidings from Buffalo reached him that night 
on the top of Mount Marcy! And then, in 1884 
but that is the incident I set out to tell, and it would 
better be done in an orderly fashion. 

It was twenty years ago that talk with Grover 
Cleveland in his sleeping-room in the Governor’s map- 
sion at Albany, and a special dispatch from Princeton 
just now stirs the memory of it. The special dispatch 
tells of growing pressure made by notable and humble 
folk who do or do not want the ex-President again to 
be a national candidate, and who send bushels of let- 
ters and telegrams to tell him how they feel about it. 
And finally, Mr. Cleveland is quoted as protesting that 
he can no longer stand the wear of it, and that if it 
continues it will force him to ‘‘ run away somewhere to 


escape.’’ It is that reference to an ‘‘ escape ’’ that 
stirs a recollection twenty years old. 
Mr. Cleveland was Governor of New York. It was 


The Democratic National Convention 
was not far away. All over the country for weeks 
there had been pro-rumblings and counter-clamor 
about Cleveland’s name. Daniel Manning, William C. 
Whitney, William Dorsheimer, Prentiss Bailey, Dan 
Lamont, and a string of other men whose names these 
names suggest—all were burrowing or digging in the 
political soil. The Democratic State Convention to 
select delegates-at-large to the Chicago convention 
was fixed for a Wednesday in May. The preceding 
Friday had marked the dead-line for “‘ thirty-day bills ”’ 
(those which die without executive approval thirty 
days after legislative adjournment), and the Govern- 
or had worked night and day to save out of the mess 
any measures worth their parchment. Thus, tired and 
half sick, he was in bed. 

And there I found the Governor on the morning of 
Monday, three days before the State convention at 
Saratoga. He was alone, and his greeting was that 
of a man who felt lonely ; of one who welcomed other 
comradeship than his own thoughts. The big, square 


May of 1884. 
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How Cleveland Shrank from His First P 


Nomination 


By Frank W. Mack 


room would have been severe had not a splendid May 
sunshine lighted through the awning above a broad 
widow that stood open toward Eagle Street. The May 
day would have been hot had not a loitering breeze 
nudged the tree limbs outside and fingered the hang- 
ings within. 

A servant fetched a siphon that was attractively 
moist outside, and a decanter that was comfortably 
moist inside. The Governor raised himself by jam- 
ming the pillows under shoulders and head. ‘‘ Well, 
you come from the outer world?’’ he half questioned. 

“* Yes, Governor, and things seem to be coming your 
way.”’ He turned a look half-quizzical, half-appre- 
hensive. There was no glint of pleased ambition in 
the face that averted itself with a slow roll on the pil- 
low, and when he sighed heavily it was more than half 
a groan. Men who hear prophecies of presidential 
candidacy for themselves do not usually draw long 
faces and sigh thereat. I looked curiously on. Shortly 
the Governor spoke, in a tone half-querulous, half- 
hopeless. Yes, so it sounded to me, and a little later 
I knew it was so. 

** Then it looks that way to you, too, does it ?’’ 

“* 1 certainly can see no other outeome—who, by the 
way, has the distinction of sharing my views ?’’ 

With the slightest suggestion of smiling, Mr. Cleve- 
land turned a tired face toward the great, sun-lighted 
window. Somewhere in the big features was an ex- 
pression as of one harried. 

“* Dorsheimer wus just up here,’’ he spoke, ‘‘ and he 
used exactly the same words that you did, or you the 
same that he did, lest there be any question as to 
whom belongs the distinction.’’ 

** You seem not highly gleeful, Mr. Governor, as to 
the outlook,’’ I ventured. The spectacle of a man 
saddened by the prospect of a presidential nomination 
was new to me, and rather disconcerting. It dried up 
my flow of talk. I looked on, silent. Wholly inert, he 
gazed through the window with a far-away stare 
which observed nothing. 

** Yes,’’ he muttered to himself at length ; 
believe things are coming this way.’’ 

The loitering breeze brushed a tree limb against the 
awning outside the window. The Governor stirred, 
withdrew the non-observant stare, glanced sharply for 
an instant at his caller, and suddenly leaned heavily up 
on his elbow. He spoke strongly enough now, some- 
thing of protest, something of appeal in his tone or 
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manner. He bent earnestly forward as he spoke; 

““ Yes, I have felt things coming this way, and | 
feel certain now that I cannot escape it - 

“* Escape the nomination ?’’ I blurted. 

sé . . . . 

Yes, the nomination—escape the nomination, | 
say. Tell me this. Can you understand me—might 
anybody understand me—when I say that, if I were to 
indulge my personal impulse at this moment, I would 
go away into some forest, hide in some fastness where 
no man could reach and where this awful burden might 
never find me ?’’ 

There was a slow intensity about this utterance, 
and as he paused there was in the Governor’s eyes an 
anxiety lest his visitor might not distinguish between 
weakness and apprehension, between cowardice and 
the ‘* buck-fever’’ of an honest man. He expected an 
answer. 

““Yours is nervous apprehension, Mr. Governor 
that of a man who fears not the responsibility, but who 
questions his power to achieve his own ideals,’’ I said. 

Whereat, after a moment of earnest scrutiny, the 
Governor dropped back among the pillows with a look 
and motion of relief. Then he listened, as one who 
would be convinced, to the story Mary Anderson once 
told the writer, of being frozen stiff and almost speech- 
less in the wings of a big theatre, awaiting her cue on 
the night of her first appearance in a notable play ; 
and of how, doubting herself and stammering forth, she 
soon gained command of her powers, and then of the 
great audience, with triumph at the close. 

“There is some comfort in these things you say,” 
remarked Mr. Cleveland, nodding confirmatively. 

**Men who dance flippantly forth to meet great 
responsibilities are not,’’ I added, ‘‘ those who mark 
up high standards of success. Your apprehension, 
sir, is a good symptom.”’ 

Tension in Mr. Cleveland’s face relaxed, though 
somewhere in the features sat a grim resolution. 
Though the nerves loosed their strain, an air of deter- 
mination remained. Inertia possessed brain and body 

the inaction of a man who would bide his time. 
Turning his face a moment later to the broad, open 
window the Governor smiled out into the bright sun- 
shine. 

I got the impression then, as now, that whatever 
might be his impulse to ‘‘ escape ’’ impending burden, 
this man at the instant of stress would yield nothing 
of his convictions to personal indulgence. 


What the War May Cost Russia 


Now THAT Russia is actually engaged in war with 

another great Power for the first time in twenty- 
seven years, it will be of interest to review some of 
the prophecies and speculations indulged in by the late 
M. Jean Bloch, the great Russian economist and anti- 
militarist, in his famous book, ‘‘ The Future of War,’’ 
especially as they apply to Russia itself. It was this 
work by M. Bloch, it will be remembered,. which is 
said to have inspired the Czar to call the peace con- 
ference at The Hague in 1898, which, in turn, resulted 
in the establishment of The Hague tribunal. 

It is M. Bloch’s theory that war between any two 
great Powers of the world has been rendered practi- 
cally impossible, for the simple reason that the vast 
size and cost of modern armaments, the use of smoke- 
less powder and dynamite guns, and the increased 
range and efficiency of modern weapons have rendered 
war on a large scale nothing less than suicidal for all 
engaged in it. It is his contention, in brief, that the 
war monster, like a wounded snake, is in the act of kill- 
ing itself. No two nations, he argues, are likely to 
engage in astrife which is almost sure to end in the 
annihilation of both. 

In support of this reasoning M. Bloch arrays a vast 
amount of facts and statistics referring to the eco- 
nomic conditions of the leading nations of the world, 
the size of their armaments, the lessons of recent 
wars, together with such practical considerations as 
the transportation and food supply of great armies, 
the care of the wounded, and so on. Now that such a 
war as M. Bloch predicted was impossible is actually 
in progress, it will be interesting to observe how far 
his reasoning, seemingly based on sound premises, will 
prove true. M. Bloch devotes one of his chapters, 
significantly enough, to proving that Russia does not 
need a navy, his argument on this point reading 
somewhat curiously in view of the events of the past 
few weeks. He endeavors to show that Russia’s 
commercial interests in the far East are so inconsider- 
able as not to justify the expense of maintaining a 
large fleet on the Pacific coast. He refers to the fact 
that of five hundred mercantile firms trading in 
China in 1893, ten only were Russian, and he sees no 
probability that this trade will be greatly increased by 
the opening of the Trans-Siberian road. 

As for the possession of Korea, now the bone of 
contention, he is of the opinion that it would be of no 
special value to Russian trade interests, while the de- 
fense of such a distant and isolated territory would 
weaken Russia’s power at home. The immense ‘de- 


fensive strength of Russia, he argues, lies in the fact 
that she is a compact continent with a short coast line 
on which attacks could be made. He also sees a 
source of danger in the acquisition of Korea, arising 
from the fact that the Koreans, becoming Russian sub- 
jects, would begin to emigrate into Siberia and draw 
the Chinese after them, neither of these nationali- 
ties being desirable settlers. 

Concerning Japan itself as a source of danger to 
Russian interests, M. Bloch sees no cause for alarm. 
““In her excessive armaments,’’ he writes, ‘‘ Japan is 
making efforts to follow in the footsteps of Europe, 
like the frog in the fable which, seeking to rival the size 
of the ox, blew himself out until he burst. Something 
of this nature must happen with Japan. The Amur 
territory of Russia is a wilderness which Japan cannot 
threaten. It is inconceivable that she would enter upon 
a war with Russia, even though she were possessed of 
a preponderance in battle-ships.’’ All of which shows 
that while M. Bloch was wise above most men in his 
specialty, and a sound prophet in many ways, as events 
have shown, he had his limitations. 

Of more practical interest, perhaps, in view of 
present conditions, are M. Bloch’s observations in the 
chapter devoted to showing what a war will cost 
Russia. His reasoning here is so profound and con- 
vineing, and proceeds upon a basis of such apparent 
strength and soundness, that one might think it would 
have weighed somewhat more heavily than it appears 
to have done with Russian statesmen in the present 
crisis. Financial, economic, and industrial perils loom 
up very large in M. Bloch’s calculations. He estimates 
that Russia with a mobilized army of 2,800,000 men 
will need for their daily equipment an amount equiv- 
alent to about $5,000,000, to say nothing of the ex- 
pense of caring for the families of the soldiers, all 
of which must necessarily be covered by the issue of 
credit notes. 

And as the next war in which Russia engages 
will last at least two years, in his opinion, this vast 
increase of national expenditures will inevitably re- 
sult, before its conclusion, in bringing on a crisis in 
the manufacturing, agricultural, and industrial circles 
of Russia, with terrible consequences to the peasantry 
and to wage-earners generally — starvation, misery, 
and death. Tables and charts are submitted, show- 
ing the enormous percentage of illiterates in Russia, 
the proportion of illiterates in the military service 
being fifty times greater than in Germany; also the 
prevalence of drunkenness, crime, illegitimacy, infant 


mortality, suicide, in nearly all of which the showing is 
bad for Russia, and will be made immeasurably worse, 
in the author’s opinion, by the poverty, distress, and 
demoralization sure to follow in the wake of war. 

For a people on the low level of moral, intellec- 
tual, and industrial development on which the mass 
of the Russian people are found to-day, a prolonged 
war means, in M. Bloch’s view, an arrest of progress 
for many years, if not a reversion into deeper deg- 
radation and darker mora! night. It is his conclu- 
sion, in brief, that war for Russia, whatever may be 
its issue, cannot be less ruinous, although for other 
causes, for her than for her enemies. That this 
conclusion will prove true in the case of the present 
war with Japan there can hardly be a doubt. Russia 
may be victorious in the end, but it will be a dearly 
bought victory. NORMAN NOTWOOD. 

2 J 

A Chinese Wonder. 
ERMAN PAPERS report that an ‘“‘ alum moun- 
tain’’ exists in China which is not only noted 
as a natural phenomenon, but is also a source of 
wealth for the people of its vicinity. The mountain 
is said to have a circumference at the base of not less 
than ten miles, and is nearly nineteen hundred feet 
high. The alum is quarried in immense blocks, is 
then heated in large ovens, and afterward dissolved 
in boiling water. From this liquid the alum crystal- 
lizes in layers of about half a foot in thickness, which 
are cut up in blocks of ten pounds each. The Chinese 
use it mainly for purifying water. 
e e 


A Valuable Constitutional Tonic. 


HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE not only corrects 
disorders which undermine health, but also builds up 


the entire physical system on a permanent foundation. 
s s 


Many Appetizing Dishes 
can be made doubly delightful and nutritious by the 
use of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream, 
which is not only superior to raw cream but has the 
merit of being preserved and sterilized, thus keeping 
perfectly for an indefinite period. Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Company, proprietors. 
e e 

A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete with- 
out telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. 
New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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THE GREATEST EASTER PARADE IN THE COUNTRY. | 
| ~ an Pa > . r ‘ IT 7; N. 
WEALTH AND FASHION ON THE BOARDWALK AT THE FAMOUS SEASHORE RESORT, ATLANTIC CIT 
Photograph by Peirce € Jones. 
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BESIDENTS WAITING, IN A SNOW-STORM, TO BE FERRIED HOME THROUGH THE 


FLOODED STREETS. 
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UPPER HALF OF A BUILDING FLUNG TO THE GROUND, AND A GROCERY UNDERNEATH 


DEMOLISHED BY A CYCLONE, 


AND STORM DEVASTATE A WESTERN CITY. 


TRACES OF THE CYCLONE AND THE UNPRECEDENTED FLOOD WHICH RECENTLY wROUGHT GREAT DAMAGE IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.— Benham. 





























MOST NOTABLE FESTIVE AND LITERARY GATHERING OF THE PRESENT YEAR. 


DINNER, AT WASHINGTON, OF THE PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT WHICH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND OTHER EMINENT MEN MADE ADDRESSES.—7’. (. Muller.—See page 380 


A Great Battle-ship Launched. 


HE LAUNCHING of the battle-ship Virginia from 

the Newport News shipyard recently was a notable 
event in the history of the commonwealth whose name 
the vessel bears. The launching scene was one of sur- 
passing brilliancy. Tens of thousands of people from 
all parts of the State were present. The ground upon 
which they stood was historic, for just off shore, on 
March 8th, 1862, occurred the memorable fight be- 
tween the first Virginia—or Merrimac—and the Fed- 
eral fleet. President Clavin B. Orcutt, of the ship- 
yard, General Superintendent Walter A. Post, and 
other officials of the plant, received the guests and 
directed every detail with wonderful precision. Among 
the throng of notables on the launching stand were 
Governor A. J. Montague, of Virginia, Mrs. Montague, 
Miss Matilda Gay Montague, thirteen years old, the 
new war-ship’s sponsor, and her little maids, their 
friends and guests ; members of the Virginia General 
Assembly and of the State and Federal judiciary ; dis- 
tinguished naval officers, including rear-admirals, com- 
modores, and captains ; officers of every branch of the 
State government ; members of Congress, representa- 
tives of the various departments of the national gov- 
ernment, including Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Darling ; heads of the great transportation companies 
and men prominent in every walk of life. 

Preparations for the launching began soon. While 
the air was being filled with the discordant noises of 





PRETTY MISS GAY MONTAGUE, THE GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER, WHO 
CHRISTENED THE NEW WAR-VESSEL.— Foster. 


sawing, Miss Montague was seen on the christening 
stand far above the heads of the people, standing be- 
tween her father and President Orcutt, with a wire- 
incased bottle in her hand. Some objection had been 
made to intrusting the task of christening to one so 
young, as it was feared that she would not have 
strength to break the bottle. But when the supports 
had been cut away and the big hull had begun to glide 
down the ways the little lady sent the bottle against 
the prow with splendid force, shattering the glass into 
fragments. The childish voice rang out clear to the 
hundreds around her: ‘‘I name thee Virginia !’’ 
departing from the usual form. Forty thousand peo- 
ple shouted God speed, and when the shouts had died 
away a hundred steamers lying out on the water rent 
the air with their whistles. The launching was a com- 
plete success, and the Virginia, sixty-seven per cent. 
completed, floated gracefully in the stream. A lunch- 
eon followed the event of the day. 
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A Stomach Specialist 


solved the problem of restoring health. ‘‘ The New 
Philosophy ”’ shows why the new methods of individual 
treatment will give a permanent cure for Stomach 
Troubles and Neurasthenia. Send for the book to- 
day—it’s free to sufferers. Address, with stamps, A. 
H. Swinburne, M.D., 280 St. Clair Bldg., Marietta, 
Ohio. 
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BISHOP HARTZELL (x) 
CONSULTING WITH NATIVE 
HEAD MEN ABOUT MISSION 

WORK AT UMTALI, RHODESIA, 


PHOTOGRAPH OF A 
LOCUST STORM AT THE 
INDUSTRIAL MISSION, OLD 

UMTALI, RHODESIA. 








NATIVE GIRLS GOING HOME FOR THE VACATION FROM THE MISSION SCHOOL AT BRIGHT AND DOCILE PUPILS OF THE NATIVE SCHOOL AT THE UMTALI 
GIKUKI, PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. INDUSTRIAL MISSION, RHODESIA. 

















SUBJECTS OF THE LATE CIIEF ABBY HART HOLDING A WAKE OVER HIS REMAINS LODGE OF EGBO, A STRANGE NATIVE SOCIETY (SUPPRESSED BY THE GOVERNMENT), AT OLD 
(SEATED IN CENTRE), AT BONNY, ON THE GOLD COAST. CALABAR, WHOSE MEMBERS FEASTED ON PUTRID MEAT AND FLOGGED NON-MEMBERS. 


PICTURESQUE GLIMPSES OF THE “DARK CONTINENT.” 
TOKENS OF THE RECLAIMING POWER OF MISSION WORK IN AFRICA, AND SOME RELICS OF OLD BARBARISM. 


Photographs collected by Rev. Dr. Joseph C. Hartzell, bishop for Africa of the Methodist Episcopal Church, during a recent low 
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Roosevelt’s Probable Running Mate 


HARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS, of Indiana, 
now regarded by many Republicans as almost 
certain to be nominated for Vice-President on the 
Roosevelt ticket to be made at Chicago, is in more ways 
than one a conspicuous member of the Senate of the 
United States. To the pilgrim to Washington who 
first sees him from the Senate gallery his figure natu- 
rally arrests attention by reason of his superior stature. 
He stands six feet of substantial, well-nourished, vig- 
orous manhood, a dignified realization of the best ideas 
of what a Senator should be. The dignity that hedges 
this Senator, however, is without pomposity or affecta- 
tion ; the composure of a man of serious life and habit 
of thought, but a cheerful man who finds it not incom- 
patible with devotion to public duties to get along 
amicably with all persons with whom he may be brought 
in contact. 

Probably no man in the Senatorial semicircle is less 
disposed than he to assert the Senatorial right to exact 
from persons not Senators that sort of profound defer- 
ence which some Senators find so agreeable to their 
feelings, and which is so often humiliating to those 
who are constrained to render the expected homage. 
Like his colleague, the gifted Beveridge, he was an 
Ohio farm boy, and his earlier years were spent on or 
near the farm near Unionville Centre, where he was 
born, May 11th, 1852. In the neighboring public 
schools—good schools of the average Ohio sort of the 
time—he got his preparation to enter Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, at Delaware. He was only about twenty 
years of age when he was graduated from Wesleyan, 
in the classical course. The farmer boy had already 
selected his vocation. He applied himself diligently 
to the study of law, and in 1874 was admitted to prac- 
tice by the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio. 

7. 

It was as an enterprising, new-fledged practitioner 
of twenty-two that he ventured away from his paren- 
tal roof-tree and his native State to try his fortunes in 
the neighboring State of Indiana. At Indianapolis he 
found a home and a place for his “‘ shingle,’’ and be- 
gan the practice of his profession. The law was to 
him a fascinating and congenial occupation. Indiana 
had many good lawyers, and it was in association with 
some of the most eminent men of his profession that 
he devoted himself to his life-work, and won his way 
to confidence and success in a constantly widening 
circle of clients. There was never a time, since he 
was old enough to be interested in affairs, that he did 
not take a lively concern in politics, and no moment 
when he was anything but a Republican of the straight- 
est sect. But in a State where politician and office- 


By E. G. Dunnell 


seeker are almost synonymous terms he did not per- 
mit the desire for office to tempt him away from his 
profession. Places of honor and trust were within 
easy reach, but he did not grasp them. Wesleyan 
University evinced its regard for him by electing him 
one of its directors in 1885, but it was not until 1893 
that the Republican party in Indiana, recognizing his 
thorough fitness for the place and his high personal 
character, gave him its unanimous legislative vote for 
United States Senator. But the power of the Demo- 
crats had not yet been broken, and David Turpie was 
elected. 

Indiana had come by this time to know Fairbanks 
well, and to have full confidence in him. His attain- 
ments as a lawyer were acknowledged by his profes- 
sional brethren, and the Republican party had shown 
its admiration and respect for him by making him, in 
1892, the chairman of its State committee. His de- 
feat by Turpie directed a good deal of attention to his 
name, but it was not until the national convention of 
1896, and his appearance there as a delegate-at-large, 
together with his selection as temporary chairman, that 
he may be said to have received an introduction to the 
Republicans of the nation. He went to that convention 
a sound-money man, and contributed, in the formative 
discussions preceding the adoption of a gold-standard 
platform, to the declaration of the decisive policy 
framed for the party in that memorable campaign. 
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As temporary chairman he presided with great dig- 
nity and acceptability. His bearing was authoritative, 
his voice resonant, his attention to business close and 
careful, and there were no parliamentary difficulties 
that he did not readily grasp and dispose of. After 
that he was no longer a stranger to his party. He was 
Indiana’s man, to be sure, but he began to be talked 
of as one whom Indiana could not expect to keep 
for her exclusive service. The Republicans had won 
the Legislature of Indiana in the fight in which it had 
given its electoral vote to McKinley, and in 1897 Fair- 
banks was elected to the Senate to succeed Daniel W. 
Voorhees, that ‘*Tall Sycamore of the Wabash ’’ that 
would have been re-elected indefinitely if he had lived 
and his party had maintained its ascendency. He at 
once took a position in the Senate of fitting importance, 
being assigned to committee opportunities and _ re- 
sponsibilities for which his education and training 
qualified him. His unaffected modesty did not blind 
his associates to his merits. He at once became ad- 
mittedly one of the wisest and safest of the party 
counselors. To President McKinley he was a friend 
after his own mind. When the war spirit burned 


Innovations at New York 


By T. Dorr 


NE OF the most noticeable features of life in New 
York are the large number of important banquets 
that take place in the great city. Not so many years 
ago there were but comparatively few of these pleas- 
ant functions during the twelvemonth in the metrop- 
olis. The annual feasts of such prominent societies as 
the great New England, the Holland, the St. Nicholas, 
and some others were the only ones attracting public 
attention and considered as noteworthy events. But 
during the past decade the banquet habit has become 
far more widely prevalent. There has been a great 
multiplying of societies of various kinds, and a good 
proportion of the new arrivals are of the first order. 
While the older organizations continue in the lead, 
there are several societies named after States, cities, 
or sections—such, for instance, as the Ohio Society, 
the Albany Society, the Southern Society, and the 
Society of the Valley of the Genesee — which are 
strong in membership and whose yearly gatherings are 
attended by eminent men and are distinguished by ex- 
cellent oratory. Now notable dinners follow fast after 
one another, so that scarcely a week passes without 
the occurrence in the metropolis of one or more enter- 
tainments of this character. 

Formerly it was deemed sufficient at affairs of that 
sort to provide for each guest merely a menu card, 
more or less attractive, as a souvenir of the occasion. 
But in recent years larger ideas have prevailed, and 
the practice of presenting the participants with more 
substantial and valuable favors has arisen, and is 
spreading so rapidly that it must eventually become 
the general custom. Various devices to this end have 
been employed at different banquets, all doubtless 
highly appreciated by the guests, and all good in their 
way. But perhaps none has been quite so desirable 
and appropriate as the one distributed at the recent 
festal assembly of the famous Holland Society. This 
body, of which Mr. George G. de Witt is president, 
comprises some 800 descendants of Dutchmen who 
lived and were active in America during the early 
colonial days, and it hardly need be said that its mem- 
bers include many of the business, political, and intel- 
lectual leaders of the New World. Its latest annual 
festival came off at the Waldorf-Astoria under the 
able management and supervision of Colonel John W. 
Vrooman, chairman of the dinner committee. One of 
the objects of this society is to keep alive the memory 
of historic happenings in which sons of Holland were 
conspicuous. Hence it was only natural that the ban- 





OFFICIAL MEDAL STRUCK IN 1782 IN HOLLAND TO COMMEMORATE 
THAT COUNTRY’S RECOGNITION OF THE INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES—(OBVERSE AT LEFT, 
REVERSE AT RIGHT.) 


quet of 1903 should be signalized by the presentation to 
each of the guests of a handsome bronze medal com- 
memorating a significant event in the world’s history. 

Probably not one American in 10,000 is aware of, 
or at any rate often recalls, the fact that Holland 
was the second country in the world to recognize the 
independence of the United States, France, of course, 
being the first. On April 19th, 1782, the States-gen- 
eral of Holland formally received John Adams as the 
American minister to the Netherlands, thus approving 
the admission of the new republic of the West to the 
circle of the nations. Fittingly to commemorate this 
official act, the States-general ordered a suitable medal 
to be designed and struck. If more than one specimen 
of this historicel emblem was made there was no 
known registry of it. But in 1891 Mr. Samuel R. 
Thayer, then American minister to Holland, discovered 
the memorial disk in the Royal Museum at The Hague, 
secured five reproductions of it, and forwarded them to 
the Hon. James G. Blaine, at that time Secretary of 
State at Washington, for distribution among specified 
recipients. One of these replicas very properly was 
sent to the Holland Society, and has since been treas- 
ured as one of the latter’s most cherished possessions. 
Desiring to spread abroad the record of Holland’s 
friendly service to America, the society this year re- 
solved to delight its four hundred banqueters with the 
gift of fac-similes of this medal. The souvenirs were 
received with intense satisfaction, and will doubtless 
go down as heirlooms in the families of the loyal mem- 
bers. The medal, photographs of which appear here- 


fiercely during the winter of 1897 and the spring of 
1898, and there was danger that it would involve the 
nation in premature strife, Mr. Fairbanks obeyed the 
promptings of his own sagacious judgment and the 
anxious advice of President McKinley and gave his 
assistance to the President in his endeavor to prevent 
a rupture with Spain, in the hope that a satisfactory 
adjustment of the dispute about Cuba might be reached 
without resort to a conflict of arms. When war be- 
came necessary he was among the sturdiest and most 
influential of the President’s supporters. 
. 

There is no man in the Senate whose value is now 
better understood. Whether it be in the committee- 
room, where he is a worker whose industry never flags, 
an occasional speaker to effect a purpose rather than 
to display his oratorical ability, or in the consultations 
about the party’s policy, his opinion is respected as 
that of ja thoroughly patriotic and wise statesman. 
His interest in a very important subject led to his se- 
lection as a member of the joint high commission of 
representatives of the United States and Canada which 
met in Quebec in 1898, and afterward in Washington, 
to seek a solution of some questions that have long 
vexed, and still vex, both countries. For reasons that 
the United States was not responsible for, the efforts 
of this commission have not yet resulted in settlement 
of any of the questions under dispute. Indiana made 
him a delegate-at-large to the Philadelphia convention 
of 1900, the convention put him at the head of the 
committee on resolutions, and it was he who reported 
and read the platform on which McKinley and Roose- 
velt were nominated. His services in the Senate were 
appropriately rewarded in 1903, when Indiana elected 
him to serve a second term. 

It is given to few public men to gain in so brief a 
time a like hold upon the esteem of their fellow-citizens. 
Indiana considers him fit for any station to which his 
country may call him. Reasonable, steady, without 
eccentricity, absolutely loyal to the leading policies of 
his party, Indiana would willingly and confidently name 
him for President if the country had not already indi- 
cated a disposition to nominate Theodore Roosevelt. 
In assenting to the desire that he shall accept the 
nomination for Vice-President, Indiana is sure that he 
answers to the highest expectation of what a Vice- 
President should be, and that if the misfortune should 
be ours of requiring to have a successor to the chosen 
chief magistrate, he would occupy that office without 
exciting the smallest concern about the continued con- 
servative, courageous, and patriotic administration of 
the government. 


Banquets 


with, is thus described in the letter above referred to 
from Minister Thayer to Secretary Blaine : 

“On the obverse side of the medal will be found the United States 
and the Netherlands represented by two maidens equipped for war, 
with right hands joined over a burning altar. The Dutch maiden is 
placing an emblem of freedom on the head of the American, whose 
right foot, attached to a broken chain, rests on England, represented 
by a tiger. In the field of the medal are the words: ‘LIBERA 
SOROR. SOLEMNI DECR. AGN., 19 APR. MDCCLXXXII.’ (A 
Free Sister. Recognized by Solemn Decree, April 19, 1782.) On the 
reverse side is the figure of a unicorn lying prostrate before a steep 
rock, against which he has broken his horn; over the figure are the 
words: *TYRANNIS. VIRTUTE REPULSA,’ and underneath the 
same the words: ‘SUB GALLIAE AUSPICIIS.’ (Tyranny defeated 
by Valor. Under French Auspices.) 

a 


. 
Carnegie on Wealth and Labor. 
HILE THE views expressed by Mr. Carnegie on 
the distribution of wealth, in his recent Cooper 
Union address, were by no means new to the public, 
the truths uttered received additional force and sig- 
nificance in coming from the lips of a man who has 
himself accumulated great wealth, and who has al- 
ready put into extensive practice the doctrine which 
he preaches. ‘‘ Peter Cooper,’ said Mr. Carnegie, 
“announced the eternal doctrine that only the trustee- 
ship of surplus wealth, with its onerous duties—not 
the ownership of it, with its selfish rights—is con- 
veyed under the moral law.’’ Mr. Carnegie also de- 
clared himself to be a thorough believer in individual- 
ism, upon which all progress of the race has rested in 
the past and must rest in the future. “‘It is not, 
therefore,’’ he proceeded to say, “‘ revolution in modern 
civilization that we need; it is evolution under present 
conditions. No revolutionist ever did much of any good 
in the world, and no evolutionist ever failed to do any- 
thing but good.’’ This is sound doctrine, and the world 
cannot well have too much of it. Mr. Carnegie is an 
optimist, as ail sound thinkers are, and his philosophy 
sustains him in the belief that a solution will yet be 
found for the difficulties now menacing the relations of 
capital and labor, and a long step will be made, in his 
opinion, toward that happy day when the rich hold their 
riches, as did Peter Cooper, as a trust for the benefit 
of their fellow-men. 
2 2 

HEALTH of body and strength of mind are repre- 
sented in Abbott’s Angostura Bitters—the best known 

tonic for blood and nerves. All druggists. 
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ROOSEVELT’S PROBABLE RUNNING MATE—SENATOR FAIRBANKS. 
THE INDIANA STATESMAN WHO IS EXPECTED TO BE THE REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


See opposite page. 
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WONDERFUL GROTTO ¢ 


RHONE GLACIER, IN SWITZER- 
LAND, WIDELY NOTED, 
BUT SURPASSED BY 
GLACIERS OF 
ALASKA. 

Rau. 


FINE VIEW IN THE VIA MALA, 
SWITZERLAND—-TAME COM- 
PARED WITH THE GREAT 
GORGES OF THE 
WEST. 

Rau 
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LLOWSTONE PARK.—Rau. 


THE WETTERHORN, A FAMOUS 
SWISS MOUNTAIN WHICH IS 
DWARFED BY S8EV- 
ERAL AMERICAN 
PEAKS. 

Rau. 


BEAUTIFUL AND IMPRESS.VE 
YOSEMITE FALLS, CALIFOR- 
NIA, WITH ONE CLEAR 
PLUNGE OF 1 600 
FEET. 

Rau 


IN T . x , : ; 
ONALD, NBAB! HE CANADIAN ROCKIES. MAMMOTH ROCK EL CAPITAN, IN YOSEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, THREE TIMES AS HIGH AS GIBRALTAR.— Kau. 


RLAYOF THE WORLD. 
PIPSES THAT OF ALL OTHER LANDS.—See page 374. 
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[N REPEATED statements in the 

consular reports concerning the 
large extent of tourist travel in Switzer- 
land, we are told that the *‘ money-mak- 
ing asset ’’ of that little republic, the 
greater portion of whose area is covered 
with mountains, is ‘‘ scenery.’’ We go 
to Europe to see the accumulated treas- 
ures of centuries, to review the lessons 
of the past in historic localities, to ob- 
serve social and industrial conditions, to 
enjoy musical and dramatic art, to study 
the development of the fine arts, to 
note the later acquisitions of scientific 
research. But, as our consuls at Geneva 
and Lucerne and Berne and Zurich tell 
us, we go to Switzerland for “‘ scenery.’’ 

Switzerland is two hundred and ten 
miles inlength. The Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado River in northern Arizona 
is two hundred and nineteen miles long, 
twelve to thirteen miles wide, and over 
a mile deep. If the main ranges of the 
Helvetian Alps, between the centre and 
the southern frontiers, running from 
the Bernese Oberland to the Grisons, 
could be lifted up and dumped into the 
colossal chasm of Arizona, there would 
still be left room in which to bury the Jura of the west- 
ern border. Thousands of American tourists gaze with 
awe upon the panoramic displays from the view-points 
of the passes of the Simplon, the Furca, the St. Gott- 
hard, and the Spliigen, and from the ascent of the Rigi, 
Pilatus, Jungfrau, or Matterhorn. Many of our ad- 
venturous fellow-citizens contest the palm for hardi- 
hood and endurance with experienced Alpine climbers; 
but how few there are who are ambitious enough and 
venturesome enough to incur the hardships and to risk 
the dangers of scanning at close range, or from points 
of vantage, the towers, the temples, the terraces, the 
ramparts, the pyramids, the domes, the pillars, the 
buttresses, the buttes, the palisades, the white marble 
walls, the red sandstone steps, the green serpentine 
cliffs of the Grand Canyon. 

Excursion parties go by way of the Williams branch 
of the Santa Fé to the rim of the Bright Angel trail 
because of its accessibility and hotel accommodation, 
and content themselves with descent of the zigzags to 
the deeply imbedded river, or a drive of a few miles 
along the brink. But the earnest and determined ex- 
plorers who follow the hazardous footsteps of the early 
pioneers, or of the later topographical engineers, are 
few and far between. There is nothing on earth that 
even remotely approaches this stupendous chasm in 
startling surprises, in grandeur and sublimity, yet our 
tourists ignore its indescribable wonders, and go to the 
Alps for scenery that suffers by comparison. 

When it comes to the question of orographic mag- 
nitude, our own physical geography gives a decisive 
answer. The great curve of the Alpine chain stretches 
from the shores of the Mediterranean to the plains of 
the Danube—a little more than six hundred miles in 
length. The narrowest width of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from base to base, is three hundred miles, where- 
as at their greatest width, between Cape Mendocino 
and Denver, the space inclosed by the two outer scarps 
of the plateau is nearly one thousand miles in breadth. 
If in measuring the area of the Rocky Mountains we 
include the long Coast Range, the Sierra Nevada and 
its northern continuation, the Cascade Range, accord- 
ing to the extent of surface they cover, we havea 
million square miles as the result, more than one-fourth 
of the territory of the republic. 

With such immense differences in view, the vastly 
greater capabilities of the Rockies for scenic display 
are apparent. In the endless succession of views from 
the heights of Pike’s Peak, or Mt. Shasta, or Mt. 
Lowe, one can forget his most inspiring and exciting 
experiences in the Alps. Professor J. D. Whitney de- 
clares that no such views as those from Pike’s Peak, 
either for reach or magnificence, can be obtained in 
Switzerland. Even with the ever increasing facilities 
of transcontinental travel, we but dimly realize the 
majestic proportions of the Rocky Mountain system, 
which, with its towering snow-capped peaks, its pre- 
cipitous rock walls, its voleanic vestiges, its abysmal 
glens and canyons, and its splendid waterfalls, glorifies 
every landscape, and solves problems, as nowhere else, 
in chemical, physical, and dynamical geology. 

As to comparative altitudes, it may be noted that 
Mount St. Elias, of the Alaska Coast Range, is three 
thousand five hundred feet higher than Mont Blanc, 
“the monarch of mountains,’’ as Byron calls it, while 
its namesake, the Sierra Blanca, the monarch of the 
Rockies, is nearly as lofty with its triple peak. The 
rock of Gibraltar towers to the height of twelve hun- 
dred feet ; its massive counterpart in the Yosemite, 
kl Capitan, is three times as high as Gibraltar, while 


the great cliff known as Cloud’s Rest, admittedly the ° 


finest panoramic standpoint on earth, is more than six 
thousand feet high and ten thousand above sea level. 
As to glaciers, while it is worth a trip across the At- 
lantic to see the ice masses of the Rhone Glacier from 
the Furca Pass, or the motionless billows of the Mer 
de Glace at Montanvert, they are overmatched in 
Alaska by the Muir, the Guyot, the Tyndall, and the 
Agassiz. 

As to lakes, every school child knows that Lake 
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By Charles C. Bombaugh, M.D. 


Superior is the largest body of fresh water in the 
world. It is large enough to bury the whole of Scot- 
land in its translucent depths. The area of the Lake 
of Geneva is greater than that of the Yellowstone 
Lake; but while the former is only twelve hundred 
feet above the sea, the latter is seven thousand seven 
hundred and forty feet—nearly a mile and a half 
above the level of the sea. As to salt lakes, the 
Caspian Sea is not as salt as the ocean, while our 
American Dead Sea, the Salt Lake of Utah, has six 
times the saline strength of the waters of the ocean. 

There is a lake in Italy—Castiglione—whose tur- 
quoise hues, paler than those of the Blue Grotto of 
Capri, command merited admiration. Yet the pris- 
matic lakes in the Yellowstone Park are numerous, 
particularly in the Midway Geyser Basin, where they 
reflect with remarkable brilliancy different colors of 
the spectrum, prominently among them emerald green, 
peacock blue, and golden yellow. The most beautiful 
mirror lakes are in the Sierra Nevada region, and the 
gem of all mirrors is that in the Yosemite, of which 
Mr. Hutchings, the historian and geographer of the 
valley, says: 

“There is no spot of earth, known to man, where one mountain 
four thousand two hundred feet high, Mt. Watkins; another over 
six thousand feet, Cloud’s Rest; and another five thousand feet, the 
Half Dome, are all perfectly reflected upon one small lakelet. Here, 
moreover, the sun ean be seen to rise many times ona single morning.”’ 

In the lake district of the north of England there 
are sixteen lakes, with many attractive features, but 
largely centres of pilgrimage as the homes of Southey, 














“MOTHER GRUNDY,” A REMARKABLE PIECE OF SCULPTURE BY 
NATURE IN MONUMENT PARK, COLORADO.—.Jackson. 


Wordsworth, Coleridge, De Quincey, and Harriet 
Martineau. Our Canadian neighbors, in the high- 
lands of Ontario, can point to eight hundred lakes in 
the Muskoka region, with five hundred islands studded 
with beautiful villas and summer hotels. Two of the 
Swiss waterfalls, the Falls of the Rhine at Neuhausen, 
with a plunge of eighty feet in three leaps, and the 
Falls of the Aar at Handeck, with a broken plunge of 
two hundred feet, are said to be the largest in Europe. 
The former is surpassed in picturesque beauty by the 
Virginia Cascade of the Gibbon River in the Yellow- 
stone Park, and the latter is not worth naming in the 
same week with the Lower Falls of the Yellowstone 
River, as with a magnificent sweep of three hundred 
and ten feet the heavy downpour, with its clouds of 
suowy spray, enters the canyon which is the culmina- 
tion of all the bewildering ‘* formations ’’ of the great 
national reservation. 

The cascades of the Reuss, near Andermatt, are 
justly famous for their tumultuous rush, but the 
rapids of the Gardiner River in the Yellowstone, and 
the Merced in the Yosemite, are more boisterous and 
more beautiful. The much vaunted Giessbach in the 
Bernese Oberland has a total fall of one thousand one 
hundred and forty-eight feet, but it is broken into 
seven sections. Of the various falls in the Yosemite 
Valley, the highest has a descent of two thousand six 
hundred feet, with only two interruptions, the upper 
division having a clear plunge of one thousand six 
hundred feet. Among great cataracts, as every one 
knows, Niagara holds the supremacy. In the majesty 
and sublimity reflected in the overwhelming torrents 
that are hurled over its precipice, in the resistless 
energy of its roaring rapids and its turbulent whirl- 
pools, it sets its own standard, and “‘ bears no brother 
near the throne.’’ 

Caves and grottoes, calcareous and basaltic, are 
widely spread throughout Europe, but, numerous as 
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they are, if they were all grouped 
together they could be packed in 
the heights and depths of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky. Of that stupendous 
cavern, with a main avenue of six miles 
and branches of more than a hundred 
miles in extent, Bayard Taylor said: 

“ No description can do justice to its sublimity, 
or present a fair picture of its manifold wonders. 
It is the greatest natural curiosity I have ever 
visited, and he whose expectations are not satisfied 
by its marvelous avenues, domes, and sparry grot- 
toes, must be either a fool or a demigod.”’ 


The historic caves of Europe abound 
with the remains of ancient cave-dwell- 
ers which are of great interest to 
archzologists, but the lofty and almost 
inaccessible abodes of the cliff-dwellers 
in Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona 
present a wider range of curious inquiry 
for the student of remote antiquity. It 
is interesting to note that some British 
scientists propose to make more extend- 
ed and comprehensive investigation of 
these hewn-out homes of the cliff-dwell- 
ers in the far West than has yet been 
made by neglectful explorers. In the 
ruins of the habitations of a long ex- 
tinct race in Mancos Canyon, Colorado, they will 
find abundant material for anthropological research. 
Perched on narrow ledges seven hundred feet apove 
the valley are numerous ancient dwellings, with well 
built sandstone walls, with rooms in a good state of 
preservation, and with scattered specimens of fine 
pottery and fragments of implements of war and 
peace. Here and there are watch-towers commanding 
views of the whole valley. 

In the Chaco Canyon are ruins of pueblos still more 
extensive, once the homes of thousands of people who 
lived thousands of years ago, and, according to Hayden, 
in the Geological Survey for 1866, ‘* pre-eminently the 
finest examples of the works of the unknown builders 
to be found north of the seat of ancient Aztec em- 
pire in Mexico.’’ A few miles southeast of Flagstaff, 
Ariz., are more of these retreats far up on rocky 
crags, and within a similar radius northward are many 
cave dwellings, but they only stimulate conjecture ; 
they have left behind neither history nor tradition. 

The pride of Vernayaz in the Rhone Valley is the 
Gorge du Trient. Very pretty, and very interesting, 
what there is of it, but a comparison with Watkins 
Glen reminds one of Hamlet’s “‘ no more like my father 
than I to Hercules.’’ In the splendid description of 
Watkins by Porte Crayon, it appears that that enthu- 
siast was so fascinated by its wonderful succession of 
attractions, especially those between Glen Alpha and 
the Cathedral Cascade, that he prolonged his stay, 
climbing its ladders and descending its stairways again 
and again. Half an hour would have sufficed for a 
visit to the Trient. 

The boast of the Spliigen is the gorge of the Hein- 
zenberg range, through which the four-mile Via Mala 
runs, and which is the outlet of the Hinter Rhine. Yet 
this narrow defile between ridges twelve to fifteen 
hundred feet in height is completely overshadowed in 
the length and height and ruggedness of the rock 
walls of the Arkansas, Eagle, and Grand River canyons, 
through which the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
passes in Colorado. Our natural bridges have no trans- 
atlantic rivals. They are distinctly our own, without 
duplications abroad. For any favorable comparison 
with the majestic arch over Cedar Creek, in Virginia, 
two hundred feet from the summit of its wonderful 
span to the surface of the stream below, we must look 
to its resemblances in Walker County, Alabama, and 
Christian County, Kentucky. California abounds with 
rock bridges, notably those over Lost River, Trinity 
River, and Coyote Creek, while the arches at Santa 
Cruz are well known to all visitors. 

Travelers over the St. Gotthard Railway, between 
Goschenen and Altorf, are apt to regard the forward 
and backward turns of its loops with wonder at the 
constructive genius which so boldly and skillfully tri- 
umphed over formidable natural obstacles. Yet its 
loops cut a small figure and look tame enough when 
placed in contrast with the coils and spirals and sharp 
curves and bends in the dizzy alignment of the Mar- 
shall Pass, the Veta Pass, the Ophir Loop, and the 
Tolteec Gorge. Stupendous and awe-inspiring beyond 
description are these supreme achievements of modern 
engineering. 

The woodlands of England, and prominently among 
them Sherwood Forest, boast of very old and very 
large oaks, elms, and yews. Visitors to Stoke Pogis 
churchyard, the scene of Gray’s Elegy, will remember 
the Burnham Beeches, near Slough. The Methuselah 
of the forests is the Greendale Oak of Welbeck, 
through which, a hundred and fifty years ago, an arch 
was cut ten feet high and six feet wide. The largest 
tree, the Swilcar Oak of Needwood Forest, is twenty- 
one feet in girth. But in age and dimensions they 
shrink before the giant growths of California. Of the 
surprises of the far West, few, if any, are as pro- 
foundly impressive as the Sequoias of the Mariposa, 
Calaveras, and South Park groves, more than eighteen 
hundred in number. Even the stately redwoods of 
Santa Cruz, of the sempervirens family, on the Coast 

Continued on page 378. 
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UNIQUE SUMMER COTTAGE AT LA JOLLA, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, / (PRIZE WINNER.) STEAMER PASSING THROUGH THE RAPIDS OF 
BUILT LIKE THE HULL OF A STEAMER. “Ny THE COLUMBIA RIVER AT THE CASCADE LOCK, OREGON. 
Sumner W. Matteson, Minnesota. c Thomas Small, Oregon. 





YOUNGEST OPERATOR ON THE TYPEWRITER IN THE WORLD. 
J. H. Brown, Michigan. 


A PEACEFUL AND CONTENTED FAMILY. 
Frank G. Smith, Michigan. 





THE WHEELWOMAN OF THE OLDEN TIME. WOODCHUCK BASKING IN THE 8UN OF EARLY SPRING. TAKING THE WEIGHT OF A BOUNCING BABE. 
J.J. Guild, Vermont. F. 8S. Andrus, New York. : R. F. Coleman, New York. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—OREGON WINS. 
PICTURES OF THE ODD AND THE UNUSUAL GLEANED BY CAMERA ARTISTS OF DISCERNMENT AND SKILL. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 381.) 
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PUITMANN, A LEFT-HANDED PITCHER OF THE 


GOLFERS CLING TO MATCH PLAY. 
Notwithstanding the recent action of 
the United States Golf Association in re- 
turning to the medal-play qualifying round, 
there will be no uniformity in the method 
of conducting big tournaments this year. 
The West is not disposed to give up the 
all-match play method, and the officers 
have just voted to retain that method for 
the coming amateur championship of the 
Western Golf Association. This event will 
be played from August 15th to 20th on the 
links of the Exmoor Country Club, near 
Chicago. The qualifying round was 
dropped in the event last year, but al- 
though there is a marked tendency to re- 
turn to the medal-play qualifying round 
this season by most of those organizations 
who gave the all-match play a trial last 
year, the Westerners are anxious to pro- 
long the experiment. The regular rounds 
will be 18 holes, match play, except the 
final, which will be 36 holes. The West- 
erners have also shown their desire for novel effects 
in golf by changing the accepted plan of conducting 
the open championship. The Western open cham- 
pionship, which will be played at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on June 30th, July 1st and 2d, will start with a 
qualifying round in which sixteen will be picked to con- 
tinue at match play. The qualifying round will be 36 
holes, and the match-play rounds will be 18 holes. 
This is the first time that the open golf championship 
has been played in any other way than the long-estab- 
lished one of a two-day event at 72 holes. The new 
plan will necessitate an extra day. For the few ama- 
teur contestants it will be virtually a return to the cus- 
tomary plan of conducting the amateur championship. 
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PITCHER. 


SPORT FOR THE CADETS.—Efforts are being made 
to arrange another big attraction during the Olympic 
games at St. Louis. It is proposed by James E. Sul- 


livan, secretary of the Amateur Athletic Union, and 
chief of the department of physical culture of the 
world’s fair, to have the cadets from the West Point 
Military Academy and the Annapolis Naval Academy 










TOM HUGHES, 
AMERICAN LEAGUE TEAM. THE AMERICAN 
LEAGUE TEAM'S 
RIGHT-HANDED 


BALL 
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AMES, A RIGHT-HANDER, WHO PITCHES FOR THE NATIONALS. 
PROMINENT NEW PITCHERS OF THE TWO LEADING BASE- 


TEAMS IN NEW YORK, 


contest in fifteen events, the team winning the most 
points to receive a trophy emblematic of the academy 
championship. The points will be computed upon the 
basis of five to first man, three to second, two to 
third, and one to fourth. Gold Olympic medals will 
also be given to the winners of each event, silver 
medals to second, and bronze medals to third. If the 
consent of Secretary of War Taft and Secretary of 
the Navy Moody can be secured the competition will 
be scheduled for the latter part of May, as on the 27th 
of that month the West Pointers will go into camp at 
the fair grounds. The proposed contest would natural- 
ly arouse much interest throughout the country, and 
would be the means of increasing the athletic spirit 
among the cadets at both academies. 

RARE CHANCE FOR WINNERS OF OLYMPIC GAMES. 
James E. Sullivan, chief of the department of physical 
culture of the world’s fair, has been asked to assume 
the management of another extensive scheme. Cuth- 
bert East, honorable secretary of the New Zealand 
Amateur Athletic Association, has written to Mr. Sul- 


Pictorial News Company. 
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MATTHEWSON, 
RIGHT-HANDED 


WILTSE, A LEFT-HANDER OF THE AMERICANS’ 
PITCHING CORPS. 


PITCHER OF THE 


NATIONAL ; : ; 
LEAGUE TEAM, livan, requesting him to organize a 
team of athletes, to consist of six win- 
ners of the most important events of the 
Olympic games at St. Louis in August. 
The present plan is to select a champion 
sprinter, the man who captures the 100- 
and 220-yard dashes ; the best runner for 
a quarter or half mile, the cleverest dis- 
tance rvaner, a hurdler, jumper, and 
weight - thrower. The contestants who 
score the greatest number of points in 
their respective specialties will be invited 
to make the trip. It is proposed that the 
team of world’s champions shall tour New 
Zealand under the auspices of the associa- 
tion, the expenses of the men to be de 
frayed by the New Zealanders. Before 
leaving St. Louis for the trip, it is the in- 
tention to test the strength of the tourists 
with the Australians who will take part in 
the Olympic games. 

AN AMERICAN BOWLING INVASION. —A 
grand excursion of American bowlers is to be made to 
Germany this season, and plans have already been per- 
fected for the party to sail on the Hamburg-American 
steamer Bulgaria on June 18th. The main object of 
the tour is to give American bowlers an opportunity to 
compete in the eleventh German United Bowling fes- 
tivities, which will be held at Solingen from July 16th 
to July 22d. Besides the actual competitors, many 
friends of the bowlers will be in the party, while sev- 
eral of the leading players will take their families. The 
bowling delegates from this country are making the trip 
at the invitation of the German Bowling Association, 
which has asked for representative competitors from 
America. In the bowling congress over three thou- 
sand bowlers from all parts of Germany will take 
part in the different events and festivities, the affair 
being the greatest bowling meeting in the world. A 
new hall, to contain twenty-seven bowling alleys, is 
being built*for use in this festive gathering. The Ger- 
man Bowling Association has appropriated nearly 
eighteen thousand dollars for the different arrange- 




















ments and the prizes. 














LEADING ATHLETES OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
Track team No. 1.—From the left: Deeher, New Jersey (broad jump and hurdles) ; Bernard Wefers (coach), 
yards and 220 yards) ; Sweeney (captain), Tennessee 
: ; Keppler, lowa (100 yards and 220 yards) ; 
Doherty, Illinois (broad jump and hurdles).—Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


noted runner ; Holcomb, Delaware (1 
220 yards and one-quarter mile 


FAST RUNNERS AT THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
Track team No. 2.—From the left: Delano, Illinois (one-half mile) ; Fitch, Michigan (one-quarter mile and 
one-half mile) ; Bernard Wefers (coach i 
North Carolina (one-half mile and one mile) ; Eklund, California 
R 


; Morrison, Maine (one mile) ; Ferguson, 


(one mile).—Mrs. C. R. Miller. 
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JOSEPHINE PALMER, 
Niece of A. M Palmer, who 
recently made her debut in 
vaudeville at Proctor’s 
WUclnutosh. 











WILTON LA( KAYE, 





» recently produced Ibsen’s 
ety,’ it the Lyric, at 
ot “ The Pit.”’ 
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WRIGHT LORIMER, 
e presentation of ‘* The Shepherd King,”’ at 
the Knickerbocker, called forth much praise, 
appearing as Sir Deshemoff P VV Hall, 
Daily, Poet. in * The Wizard 
of Oz,” at the Majestic, 
Velntosh, 
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GRACE MERRITT, 

: he clever young woman playing 
/sabel Wentworth in “ An 

"a A African Millionaire,” 

ade to & aia 
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rican RAYMOND HITCHCOCK AND BASIL MILLSPAUGH ARTHUR HILL, 

ect ot In one of the funny cenes of * The Vankee Consul,” at the moenacts Lhe Cowardly Lion in The Wizard of ¢ z,”" photo 
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ONE OF THE THRILLING SCENES IN HENRIETTA CROSMAN’S AND DAVID BELASCO'S SUCCESS, “ SWEET KITTY BELLAIRS,” AT THE BELASCO—MISS CROSMAN 


THEATRICAL FAVORITES IN THE METROPOLIS. 
PICTURES OF PLAYERS WHO ARE MAKING OR HAVE MADE PLACES FOR THEMSELV 


AT EXTREME RIGHT. — Byron. 


NEW ES IN THE HEARTS OF THE PUBLIC. 
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N A PAPER read not long ago in 

our hearing before a little club 
given to the discussion of the social, 
political, and literary problems of the 
day, the writer, himself a man of rare literary at- 
tainments, took the novel ground that copyright 
laws, on the whole, work to the detriment of good 
literature and distinctly to the benefit of that which 
is trashy and worthless. This somewhat startling 
and iconoclastic view was supported by much ex- 
cellent and plausible argument. Much of the rea- 
soning was so good, in fact, that most of those 
who heard it were more than half convinced that 
the speaker was right in his main contention. It 
is undeniable, for instance, that copyright restric- 
tions have a tendency at least to lift many weak and 
intrinsically valueless books up to a position before 
the public where they do not belong, imparting to 
them a degree of apparent worth and dignity which 
their real character does not justify. In other words, 
the official stamp of the copyright: office imparts to 
some books a meretricious value and thus secures 
readers for them where they might otherwise fail to 
attract any notice at all, just as a man garbed in some 
official uniform draws attention to himself, whereas if 
the same individual were in ordinary clothes he would 
pass unnoticed. It may be argued also that the mo- 
nopoly of a book which copyright secures to its author 
and his publisher must inevitably tend to efforts on 
the part of both to push its sale and circulation by 
methods not always of a commendable character—a 
tendency more likely to prevail with poor books than 
with good ones, sometimes securing for the former a 
transient popularity far beyond their deserts. With- 
out this bolstering effect of the copyright law, but ina 
free and open field, with no restrictions on publication 
and no unnatural stimulus imparted to the exploita- 
tion of really worthless books, all kinds would be more 
likely, so runs the argument, to find their proper level 
at once, some in merited oblivion and others in equally 
merited popularity. It may be said, furthermore, that 
the comparatively high prices which monopolistic 
ownership permits the publishers to attach to all new 
books tend to limit the sale of the best of such liter- 
ature and to encourage the production and circulation 
of flashy and immoral stuff on which the copyright 
has expired or which may be pirated from foreign 
sources. While all books are cheap in these days, com- 
paratively speaking, the worst books are generally tne 
cheapest because they often carry no royalties, and 
for this reason are given the greatest push on the 
market by certain classes of publishers. We are not 
saying that the reasons thus advanced, most of which 
are our own, are sufficient in themselves to invalidate 
the claims of the present copyright regulations to the 
support of an intelligent public. They suggest only 
that to this question, as to most others, there are two 
sides. 

. 
[OES INTELLIGENCE in a soldier count? Are 
brains worth anything in an army ? Certainly be- 

tween the reading habits of the Russian and the Japa- 
nese soldiers there is a startling contrast. The little 
country —a veritable Lilliput against a Brobdingnag 
has more schools and more post-offices in her 163,000 
square miles of territory than there are in “‘all the 
Russias ’’ of Europe and Asia. Japan has eighty-one 
per cent. of her children under instruction. Over fifteen 
hundred men who have taken the full course in the 
high schools are found in the rank and file of the Mi- 
kado’s army, and over three hunded graduates of the 
Imperial University are enrolled among the officers. 
Every soldier and sailor can read and write. With the 
history and geography of Korea and China, each sol- 
dier under the banner of the Rising Sun has a good 
general knowledge, which began in childhood. With 
Manchuria he has a critical acquaintance. No better 
maps of these regions now in debate have ever been 
made than those by the War Department in Tokio. 
Tens of thousands of thesewasily folded maps are now 
in Japanese knapsacks. 


UR OWN Commodore Perry, who introduced young 
Japan to the world, knew well what men away 
from home and at war need. He looked 
after rations for the stomach, flannel 





By La Salle A. Maynard 


and in weight as light as a walnut, the little brown 
men had Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John in such 
shape that thousands of the tiny books were carried 
on the march, read in camp, and brought home. The 
Japanese army is a reading and thinking army, and 
mind and brains will surely tell. Nor let any one 
think that the populace in Tokio and Osaka is fed on 
ignorance. For many years past the Eastern-Asia 
societies of Japan have been studying Russian history 
and geography, and the newspapers have teemed with 
accurate and informing articles on the Russian empire, 
government, and people. We have been impressed 
with the fact that the bulk of illustrations during 
the last half of 1903 and the month of January, 
1904, in the Japanese magazines treated of Russian 
themes. Nor, with the eight hundred technological 
and special schools in the empire, have the islanders, 
while training the eye and mind, failed in thorough 
education of the hand. It is an army of thinking 
men that has challenged Russia’s right to own Man- 
churia and to dictate in Korea. 
. 
HE OUTBREAK of the war in the far East will, 
of course, be followed by an outbreak of all kinds 
of literature with regard to the people and the coun- 
tries involved in the contest, from the transient news- 
paper article and the contributions in the maga- 
zines to the more or less ponderous and exhaustive 
books dealing with the subject. Among the books 
already in existence—and there are many—specially 
worthy of attention at this time by all who would be 
well informed regarding Japan and Korea, there are 
none in all respects so satisfactory as the writings of 
William Elliot Griffis. Dr. Griffis was called to Japan 
in 1870 to organize the schools of the empire, and 
afterward served for several years as professor of 
physics at the University of Tokio. This work brought 
him in close contact with the leading men of Japan and 
with the life of the people, and he improved his oppor- 
tunities to the utmost in the study of the history and 
the literature of Japan, and the conditions, tenden- 
cies, and prospects of the country and the people as 
they appear to-day. The results of Dr. Griffis’s obser- 
vations and experiences in Japan, and also in Korea, 
have been given to the world in several volumes, 
among which are ‘‘ The Mikado’s Empire,’’ “‘ Asiatic 
History : China, Korea, and Japan,’’ and *‘ Korea, the 
Hermit Nation.’’ A tenth edition of the first-named 
book has recently appeared. Dr. Griffis’s writings 
have the two-fold interest and value of a most attract- 
ive and graceful style combined with painstaking ac- 
curacy and a conscientious regard for the truth. Since 
his return from Japan he has kept himself in close 
touch with the life and thought of the country, and no 
living man is better qualified to-day to speak with au- 
thority on all subjects pertaining to the far East. 
— 


RECENT AND most excellent book on the coun- 

try which is the real bone of contention between 
Russia and Japan in the present struggle, and the chief 
seat of the war, has recently been issued under the 
title, “‘Korea.’’ The author is Mr. Angus Hamilton, 
who has spent several years in the country and writes 
in an entertaining fashion of what he saw, heard, and 
learned. Korea is, he says, still ‘‘in a state of transi- 
tion,’’ but Seoul, the capital, has moved with the 
times. ‘*The changes have been somewhat radical. 
The introduction of telegraphy has made it unneces- 





for the body, and he made the average 
war-ship cleaner- than the average 
house. Even more did he believe in 
“provisions to sustain the mind.’’ 
Most emphatically do the Mikado’s ad- 
visers believe in this sound policy. In 
the Chino-Japanese war of 1894 the 
Tokio government organized a bureau 
for the effective distribution, among 
the soldiers over sea, of those personal 
and literary supplies furnished by rela- 
tives, friends, and societies. At gov- 
ernment expense several tens of thou- 
sands of volumes, in small, clear print, 
on lightest paper, telling the story of 
the invasion of Korea by the Japanese 
armies in 1592-97, were distributed 
among the troops in Korea. When the 
big-hearted and level-headed American 
missionaries, some of whom had them- 
selves carried gun and knapsack in our 
own Civil War, printed copies of the 
Gospels, three by two inches in size, 








THE LONG-LOST, MAGNIFICENT HISTORIC GROTTO RECENTLY FOUND AGAIN ON VANCOUVER 





ISLAND.—F, C. Doig. 
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sary to signal nightly the safety of 
the kingdom by beacons from the 
crests of the mountains. The gates 
are no longer closed at night; no 
more does the evening bell clang sonorously through 
out the city at sunset, and the runners before th« 
chairs of the officials have for some time ceased t 
announce in strident voices the passing of thei: 
masters. Improvements which have bee: 
> wrought also in the condition of the city—i: 
its streets and houses, in its sanitary mea: 
ures, and its methods of communication 
have replaced these ancient customs. Ar 
excellent and rapid train runs from Chemul 
pho ; electric trams afford quick transit within and be 
yond the capital ; even electric lights illuminate by 
night some parts of the chief city of the Hermit King 
dom. Moreover, an aqueduct is mentioned, the polic: 
force has been reorganized, drains have come, and evi! 
odors have fled.’’ 
o * 


The Wonderland of the World. 


Continued trom page 474. 

Range, though inferior in diameter and height to the 
gigantea, or ‘‘ big tree’’ group, amaze all beholders. 
The ‘‘Wawona’”’ in the Mariposa Grove, twenty-seven 
feet in diameter, has been tunneled to admit the pas- 
sage of stage coaches. The age of the “Grizzly 
Giant ’’ is estimated at 4,680 years. Still older is the 
prostrate monarch of the Calaveras Grove, known as 
the ‘‘ Father of the Forest,’’ with a circumference of 
a hundred and ten feet, and a height when standing of 
four hundred and thirty-five feet. Hundreds of these 
time-defying veterans had attained a considerable 
growth before the siege of Troy. 

Next to the big trees in point of popular and 
scientific interest are the fossil forests, especially 
those in the northeastern part of the Yellowstone 
Park. The geological agencies through which the 
trees were petrified must have extended through pe- 
riods of many thousand years. It was a tedious proc- 
ess, the percolation of siliceous waters until the arbo- 
real vegetation was turned to stone by the substitu- 
tion of agate and amethyst and jasper and chalcedony. 
Some of the petrifactions are perfect. The rings of 
annual growth indicate for the large trees an age of 
not less than five hundred years. 

The monoliths, which, in the form of castellated 
rocks, chimney rocks, and cathedral spires, serve as 
landmarks of nature’s handiwork, are very imposing. 
The sugar-loaf columns among the fantastic sandstone 
erosions of Monument Park, and the Tower Rock, 
prominent in the Garden of the Gods at Manitou, are 
frequently visited. Not less interesting are the 
Witches’ Rocks in Weber Canyon, Utah, the Monu- 
ment Rock in Echo Canyon, the Buttes of Green River, 
and the Dial Rock and Red Buttes, Wyoming. Once 
pinnacle in Kanab Canyon, just north of the Arizona 
line, is eight hundred feet in height. 

Among the noteworthy creations of the artist- 
gardeners of Europe, who have not learned ‘‘ the art to 
conceal art,’’ are the Palmgarten at Frankfort, the 
Boboli Gardens at Florence, the Pallavicini at Genoa, 

Continued on page 3S”. 


Unique Natural Wonder Re-discovered. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 2d, 1904. 
NTIL RECENTLY all trace of the wonderful natu- 
ral gallery discovered by Malaspina in 1792 on 
Gabriola Island had been lost. A few weeks ago a 
party of pleasure-seekers re-discovered this long-lost 
and almost forgotten grotto and took photographs of it. 
This curious work of nature may be seen in all its glory 
on what is now Vancouver Island, near the little min- 
ing town of Nanaimo, B. C. The pictures show a 
magnificent creation. Centuries of storms from the 
northwest have driven the waters of the bay against 
the soft sandstone of the cliff and hollowed out a ledge 
300 feet long and formed a floor twenty-one feet 
wide. The roof, which is about three times the height 
of an ordinary man, overhangs the rock and extends 
far beyond the floor. The rock has been 
hewn into all sorts of curious shapes 
and designs by the action of the sea, and 
presents an endless variety of form. 
Many remarkable figures are sculptured 
along the inner side of the ledge, prom- 
inent among which is the figure of a re- 
clining Indian. This figure was so no- 
ticeable in the days of Malaspina that 
it was featured among the drawings 
made by him at that time. This is one 
of the strongest proofs that the gallery 
on Vancouver Island is beyond a doubt 
the same gallery discovered by the 
Spanish navigators. Not the slightest 
doubt existed that Malaspina had found 
a gallery at the north of Vancouver 
Island, but it seemed impossible that 
such a phenomenon could be so close 
to civilization and not be known. The 
theory, now seen to have been unfound- 
ed, was advanced that it had been de- 
stroyed in the century that had elapsed 
since the Spanish keels had plowed 
these waters. 
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The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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“S.,”" Easton, Penn.: 1. On its earnings, Reading 
common is better than Erie common. Speculatively, 
too, it has the greater merit. Erie second preferred 
stands more on a level with the Reading common. 
2. The belief that Greene Copper is about to be put 
on a dividend-paying basis and the semi-official 
statement that it will pay at the rate of 18 per cent. 
per annum, if carried out, make the stock cheap at 
going ars 3. Yes. 

*C, ’ Chester, Penn.: Preferred for one year, 
I onkitent that the report of the Audit Com- 
pany, in reference to the condition of American 
Steel Foundries, is shortly to be made public and 
that the securities will be re-listed on the exchange. 
The declaration of the regular quarterly dividend of 
1 1-2 per cent. on the preferred ought to (help the 
latter. I would take a profit whenever I| could, but 
would?not make too much of a sacrifice. 

‘H.,”’ Crawfordsville, Ind.: Two dollars received. 
You are on my preferred list for six months. The 
only plan I can suggest, in view of the fact that - 
sought your stoc ks at high prices, is, in case of <z 
sudden panicky break, to even up by buying a like 
number of shares and then getting out at the first 
favorable opportunity. It is possible that some of 
your dividend-payers may do better after a while 
and enable you to unload at least a part of ycur bur- 
den be wy such heavy ?_ 

“S. St..”” New York : While I am inclined to 
belis ave that your plan Bh get you out, because 
ultimately the Wabash B bonds should be placed ona 
much higher plane than Stee | preferred, still a sud- 
den improve ment in the condition of the iron trade, 
which is hardly to be expected, however, would give 
the Steel shares greater stre ength. The last quar- 
terly report of the Steel Trust is far from reassur- 
ing. A full quarterly dividend on the preferred was 
declared simply because, being cumulative, the di- 
that it must be paid some time, and 
might as well therefore be paid now, even if itdrew 
upon the surplus for nearly $2,000,000 to meet it. 


| The deficit would have been much larger if the 
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Tehuantepec Mutual Planters’ Co., 


Dept. B. 506-7 Fort Dearborn Bldg., Chicage, 





it is oftentimes despised by those who do nothing to 
redeem it. 

; A country that is worth fighting for is worth sav- 
ing afterward. It can be saved only by wisdom and 





devotion. These attributes are only politics in its 
highest sense, and politics fired by conscience is the 
| best expression of patriotism. 





which is likely to come if market conditions gradu- 
ally i improve in certain directions. 

“S.S.S.,”" Mass.: 1. Atchison is being strongly 
supported by those who are loaded up with the com- 
mon shares and who would like to stiffen the market. 
If the earnings this year show a material falling off, 
dividends on the common will be in danger, but 


there is a large short interest in it now, and you | 


might find too much company on that side. 2, Ido 


not expect a bull movement at present. 


amount set aside for depreciation and the sinking 
fund had not been reduced about $2,000,000 for the 
past quarter, compared with the corresponding 
quarters of 1! 03 and 1902. I regard the statement as 
decidedly bad. It does not justify the payment of 


| the full dividend on the preferred, and is only post- 


poning the day of wrath. z. At the annual meeting 
of the New York Transportation Company no in- 
formation was given to the stockholders, and the 
majority of those present offered and carried through 
a strong resolution of protest against the manage- 
ment for refusing to present a balance sheet. lam 
told that the earnings of the past year showa 
small surplus, that the company has no floating 
debt, and has over $700,000 in bank. If so, the stock 
is worth all it is selling for. 


Continued on page 381. 


ORDER SOME 


Club Cocktails’ 


SENT HOME TODAY. 


You will then have on 
your own sideboard a 
better cocktail than can 
be served over any bar in 
the world. A cocktail is 
a blend of different lige 
uors, and all blends ime 
prove with aye, 

Lhe “ Club Cocktails ”’ 
are made of the best of 
liquors ; made by actual 
Weight and measures 
ment. No guesswork 
about them. 

Ask your husband at 
dinner which he prefers 

a Manhattan, Martini, 
Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth or 
York. 

For Sale by all Fancy Grocers 


and Dealers generally, or 
write to 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., 


29 Broadway, N.Y. 
and Hartford, Conn. 
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‘Sweetheart of «a soldier.” Clever 
words. March music with a *go” in it. This 
is the way we ints oui mu usic. Do you 








want a hew plece EE every month? 
Send today for this catchy song FREE, 


Phillip A. Wingate, Oak Park, IL 
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CALIFORNIA 


with its lovely seaside re- 
3 sorts, orange groves, beau- 
tiful gardens and quaint 
old mission towns, is visited 
every year by thousands of 
tourists who travel over the 


UNION PACIFIC 
| SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 


Accommodations for all classes of 
passengers. 


E. L. LOMAX,G.P. & T. A. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 
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LESLIE’S 


| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 380, 


“S. B.,”” New York : Preferred for six months. 

“V. A. K.,”” New York: I do not find you on my 
rre ‘erred list. 

*K.,”’ Santa Barbara: You are on my preferred 
list for one year. 

‘T.,” Bridgeport, Conn.: Proxy for Steel Trust 
annual meeting received. Hope to put it in satis- 
fac story hands. 

H. M.,”” Chicago: I treat every reader alike, 
and the note at the head of this column must apply 
to all without discrimination. 

“H.,”’ Chicago: One dollar received. You are on 
my preferred list for three months. 1. Yes, fora 
long pull. The managem ment of the company is im- 
proved in every way. I would not advise short 
sales of Sugar common, 3 view of reports of heavy 
earnings. These are not official, for its stockholders 
are not kept informed as to the company’s condition. 

“Ice,”’ Toledo: The investigation referred more 

particularly to the value of the assets, in the shape 
of bills receivable. I learn that these have proved 
quite satisfactory. The comprehensive examination 
will not be taken up for the present, I am told, be- 
cause every effort is to be concentrated at once upon 
the work of systematizing and economizing the 
business. This is as it should be. The outlook is 
good. 
“T..”’ Trenton, N. J.: The receiver of the As- 
phalt Company of America and the National Asphalt 
Company reports against the proposition to make a 
call of $40 on each $100 of stock from shareholders 
who transferred stock in the Asphalt Company of 
America to the National Company. He believes that 
the promoters’ profits might be recovered, and I 
agree with him. They are abundantly responsible 
and should be made to disgorge. 

‘K.,”’ Westfield, Mass.: 1. Speculatively, many 
regard United Copper with favor. I have no re- 
| port on which to base a conservative judgment. 

. There is value, no doubt, in New York Trans- 

portation shares, around 6, but the management re- 
| fuses to disclose the company’s earnings, even to 


its stockholders. 3. With normal weather, Ameri- 
can Ice ought to show very satisfactory earnings 
this summer, and in that event the preferred will 
be gre a! advantaged. 

*Z.,’’ New York: Ido not believe that Rock Island 
common, around 20, is a “ marvel.’’ This was one of 
the greatest railr« vad properties in the West ; in fact, 
in the United States. It is still a great property, 
but it has been watered to death, and is so over- 
loaded with obligations that its 5 per cent. bonds, 
standing ahead of the preferred and common shares, 
sell around 80. There are many who believe that 
the Rock Island is a top-heavy system, and that in 
case of protracted business depression it would 
have to suffer severe hardships. 

“G.,”’ Brooklyn: The effort to readjust the se- 
curities of the Mexican Central is kept under cover 
by the promoters who have the scheme in hand. No 
one knows what the programme is, excepting that 
these promoters are always working in their own 
interest. The consolidated 4s do not look dear, but 
it all depends on how they are put into the new 
scheme. I would not sacrifice them. Your fellow- 
townsman, the ilon. Benjamin F. Tracy, is chairman 
of the committee which has called for a deposit of 
income bonds. Why not communicate with him? 

*“A New Reader,’”’ St. Louis: 1. A friend, who 
thinks he is wise, ‘has sold his Steel common and 
purchased Greene Copper at about the same figure, 
in the expectation that the latter will be a dividend- 
payer before summer. 2. Until the earning season 
develops, there is no special reason why there 
should be an advance in the stocks you mention. 3. 
I do not know that Mr. Gates’s connection with Re- 
public Steel does it any good, except from the spec- 
ulative standpoint. Compared with other proper 
ties of its character, the preferred has merit. 4. I 
will endeavor to have the proxy used, if you will 
send it tome. 5. Note weekly suggestions. 


Mullins Unsinkable 
Steel Pleasure Boats 


Made of steel. Practiently ines 
structible, Ai chamber each end 
Cannot sink. Cannot leak, Require 
no caulking. | a) boat tor family tse, stininer 
resorts, parks. Guaranteed, Will seat five per 
sons in comfort The modern row-boat) for 





children. pleasure, safety and durability. 


WwW. H. MULLINS, 491 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 





WEEKLY 


| “L..”" New York: Preferred for three months. | 
1. It looks as if there had been good buying of Union 
| Pacific. The talk about the litigation of the Harri- 


man interests being entirely friendly is absurd. 
Harriman is as much in earnest as he was when he 
opposed the Morgan-Hill combination in the effort 
of the latter to dominate the railroad situation in 
the Northwest. I would not trade in Union Pacific 
on either side on a 3 per cent. margin. If the strug- 
gle continues, the stock is more likely to be in de- 
mand, and therefore to advance. 2. U.P. preferred 
is quite as safe as any investment of its character, 
and an advance in the common would sympathet c- 
ally affect it. 3. Outlook entirely favorable. Good 
for a long pull, no doubt. 

*R.,”’ Savannah : 1. I have nodoubt that if money 
were more plentiful many cheap railroad stocks of 
valuable independent lines in the West, like Chic. 
Gt. Western, Wis. Central, and Clover Leaf, would 
be in demand, perhaps at better prices. There is 
nothing else that can make them speculatively at- 
tractive. 2. A leading stockholder of Corn Products 
is Mr. D. H. Louderback, of Atlantic City. He owns 
$65,000 preferred and $250,000 of common stock, and 
says that the earnings of the past year were suffi- 
cient to pay 4 per cent. on the common and leave a 
handsome surplus, but for extraordinary expendi- 
tures of $1,750,000, caused by the destruction of ex- 
tensive works of the company at Chicago and Os- 
wego. It is unfortunate that the company does not 
take its stockholders more freely into its confidence. 

** Banker,’’ Des Moines, Ia.: 1. It is said that the 
earnings of Atchison would have to decline over 15 
per cent. before the 4 per cent. dividends on the 
common would be endangered. If serious business 
depression should be experienced, the decline in 
railroad earnings might be considerably above this 
percentage. During February, for instance, the 
net earnings of Canadian Pacific decreased 90 per 
cent. and in January 60 per cent. During the eight 
months of the fiscal year the decrease was 13 per 
cent. This will not endanger the dividends on the 
common, as it has a large surplus over the 4 per 
cent. requirement—much larger than the Atchison. 
2. Earnings of Erie are estimated during the past 
year to leave, after the necessary fixed charges and 
dividend payments, between 2 and 3 per cent. on 
the common, 

“ Burton,”’ Mich.: 1. Surface indications create 


| the impression that Amalgamated has been pur- 
' chased at the recent low level by the same inside in- 


terests which are said to have made $46,000,000 when 
they put the property together, during the specula- 
tive boom, and loaded it on a reckless public. It is 
such a gamble that I hesitate to advise concerning 
it. 2. The inference from the large shipments of 
c opper abroad and the careful regulation of the out- 
put and the price at home is that control of the cop- 
per business is being sought by powerful influences 

here, but it is a pretty serious proposition even for 
the Standard Oil crowd to handle. There is too 
much copper under ground in this and other coun- 
tries. 3. Ido not see how the epenete Securities 
decision can affect Amalgamated. I would not 
sacrifice my Amalgamated at —a aly pric es. 

*R.,”” Mobile: 1. While stock brokers are ad- 
vising the purchase of Southern Railway preferred 
for investment, and the common for speculation, 
because of the prosperity of the South, it should 
not be forgotten that the bursting of the cotton 
boom has brought distress to certain parts of the 
South and that the business depression will ulti- 
mately be seriously felt. The surplus earnings of 
the Southern Railway over the 5 per cent. on the 
preferred are not very large. 2. The decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the coal roads’ 
case was to the effect that contracts between the 
companies alleged to be in the trust and which they 
refused to produce must be disclosed in evidence, 
when requested, by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The effect of the decision will therefore 
be to interfere with the making of secret rates and 
rebates by the railway. 


New York, April 14th, 1904. JASPER. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE tor the TEE! rh 25 cents a jar. 


For Coughs and Colds, children take Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption without objection, 


We have been for a number o 
familiar with the Sohmer Piano, and believe it has no 
superior in those excellent qualities which make a per- 


fect mstrument. It is to be especially praised tor its | 
volume, ric liness, and « arrying powers, No person can | 


hear it played without be ying convinced of its superiority. 
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tions. And where so much was set afoot with secret and 
where so little was open and above-board, 
where boudoir counsels dictated treaties and the wounded 
favorites tastigated campaigns, where a low 
born woman’s caprice could send forth the torch to lay 
waste the half of Europe, it is impossible to com- | a binder’s error the leather of the volumes is imperfectly 
prehend the curious events of history without 
knowing the intimate 
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The Real Madame Du Barry; 


Her Confessions and Memoirs, 
AT LESS Than HALF Price—The Only Unexpurgated and Unabridged Edition. 


ROM Henry of 
4 (whose personal memoirs occupy four of the volumes) this set of 


books covers the 


Navarre to and through the reign of Du Barry | tory of 


back-stairs-and-kitehen-gossip side of French 


can be 





of those under- outside 
lying causes. It is haracteristic of these 


affairs which are associated in every 
one’s mind with French Court his- 


the period, their very simplicity and frankness purge 
them of all offense. 

| The undersigned controls a few sets of these personal French 
much as Guizot covers its outward manifesta Court Memoirs (translated with fidelity into English), which 
| secured, in complete sets only, at a very low price, and 

on small monthly payments, if preferred, provided application 

be made at once. 

| These 

de lure edition, bound up to sell at $10.00 a volume. 


matched ; 
the regular subseription channels, and at a price about 
equal to the value of the unbound sheets. 

Memoirs that in dealing with the peculiar A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent 4y mai/, 
together with price particulars, if you sign and send the inquiry 
slip at once. 
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Red Hot Hands 


Buming, itching, 
cracked, and 
bleeding with 
Eczema, are in- 
stantly relieved 
and speedily 
cured by soak- 
ing them in hot 
water and Cuti- 
cura Soap, and bandaging with Cuti- 
cura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, 









Eczema 


Ordinary *‘ medicated” soaps are noth- 
ing but soap and have no medicinal 
effect. Glenn’s Sulphur Soap disin- 
fects, heals eruptions, eczema and cures 
itching. 

Use it daily in toilet and bath. You 
can be 


Cured with Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


25c. a cake at all drug stores, or mailed for 30c, by THE 
CHARLES N. CRITTENTON CO., 115 Fulton St., New York, 
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R d dk t on Hounsheld ponds 

e uce a CS too from Colorado, 
California, Washington and Oreyon. 

Write Bekins Household Shipping 

4 O0., 9F 1 OT 1-4 Washington Sireet, Chicago. 


Holidays in England 


Send 4 cents (postage) for Illustrated Book, entitled 
sd Holiday sin England,” describing Cathedral 
Route, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Dis 
tricts, and the Harwich Hook of Holland 
Route, I'win Screw Steamship Line, England to Rot- 
terdam or Antwerp. Address, 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York 


Neglected Business — 


Neglected or muddled affairs and dietant business inves- 
tiated and straightened out by able, experienced business 
nan, With twenty years’ special training and individual 
facilities in every city and town of the United States and 
Canada, No criminal or divorce cases accepted. 


A. Kk. FULLER, 140 Nassau Street, New ¥ ork. 


FOR 2. CHAMPAGNE COCKTAIL 
HAS NO EQUAL 


Cons? 


SERVED EVERYWHERE 













PUNCTU TEPreer-cx 

HEALING BICYCLE eT ines 
The ORIGIN AL and only Puncture-proof and rape py en Nails, 
tacks, and glass wil! not let the alr out. y will not become porous. 
Strong, durable, resilient. Gre re needed (see G in illus.) 
Examine—*‘feel of it."’ Bent , subject to examination—no 
deposit asked; but we pay express only w oy ee: scape pd —— 
diameter of rim and size tire wanted. CataLoa State and Lake 


THE VIM COMPANY, Sole enetent’ rs, ONIOAGO. 






















Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to four new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given for 
the most striking Decoration Day illustration for- 
warded by May 9th next; a prize of $10 for the finest 
Fourth of July picture reaching us by June 12th; a 
prize of $10 for the most acceptable Thanksgiving 
Day picture coming to hand by November Ist ; anda 
prize of $10 for the picture, arriving by December 4th, 
which reveals most satisfactorily the spirit of the 
Christmas-tide. These contests are all attractive, 
and should bring out many competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
| lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 

enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
| ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.— All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “ Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” When the address is not fully given, 
communicatiéns sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY Taught by mail. Terms low. 
Send for prospectus, 
BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. ° - Box 145, Station A, Boston, Mass, 
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TRADE MARK 





Without Fault 


Aside from its maturity, 
purity, quality, 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


has that rare, old, aromatic flavor 
that gratifies and satisfies. 


A taste the most refined 
Which lingers on the palate 
And leaves no fault to find 


Bold at all first class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltinore, Md 


| Dousemeecinreecieremesenat ae ee eet ee ee ee 
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A POSITION IS OPEN 


|of comfort, 


LESLIE’S 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


for risk seems to have taken pos- 
session of large numbers of the human 
race. There has always been an appar- 
ent fascination for the average man in 
feats of skill, daring, and adventure, 
where the margin of safety for life or 
limb is as narrow as possible. We have 
done away with gladiatorial combats, bull- 
fights, tournaments, and duels, by which 
love of the dangerous was formerly grati- 
fied, but we have substituted for them a 
variety of so-called sports and diversions 
in which the element of risk is quite as 
great, if the exhibition of it is not so re- 
volting to the humane instinct. Auto- 
mobile races, aérial gymnastics, ‘* loop- 
the-loop’’ shows, and polar expeditions 
kill and maim about as many people every 
year as were slain in the old Roman am- 
phitheatres. The passion for risk shows 
no apparent abatement among men, de- 
spite the growing unpopularity of war. 
By the same reasoning, the time is still 
as far away as the millennial dawn when 
insurance against risk is likely to go out 
of fashion. It is true, also, that how- 
ever careful a man may be to avoid ex- 
posing himself to danger, unless he re- 
tires to a cave and takes up an ascetic 
life, he cannot help being subject to the 
risks attendant and inevitable in our ad- 
vanced civilization. For every increase 
every convenience, every 
luxury he enjoys, whether at home, in 
business, or in travel by land or sea, he 
must pay by an increase of risk. This is 
where the law of compensation, so finely 
set forth by Emerson, comes in. This is 
why, also, that the prudent and the think 


WEEKLY 


water volcanoes, in frequently described | 


cance when compared with them. The 
usual tour of a week or ten days ter- 
minates in a visit to the climax of scenic 
grandeur, the Canyon of the Yellowstone 
fiver, with its walls of gorgeous color- 
ing, ‘‘ all the colors of the land, sea, and 
sky,’’ as Talmage said. 

As to our mineral springs, they are 
like the stars for multitude, presenting 
every variety. Some of our thermal 
springs, for example the hot, vaporous 
sulphur caves of Glenwood, Col., are 
constantly demonstrating their restora- 
tive efficiency. There is no need of resort 
to the hot waters of Carlsbad or the cold 
waters of Marienbad, to Aix !a Chapelle 
or Kissingen. 

As to ideal retreats for campers and 
fishers, limitless fields for hunters, and 
favoring chances for seekers of precious 
metals, the boundless continent is theirs ; 
they are welcome guests of Lady Bounti- 
ful. In the midst of a desolate alkali 
plair, in the Bad Lands of Arizona, is a 
formation of rock about an acre in extent, 
from fissures in which emanate melodious 
sounds, as though unseen hands were 
playing upon an instrument underneath, 
or the wind were sweeping among organ- 
like stalactites in a subterranean cavern. 
But while such ‘‘ shallows murmur, the 
deeps are dumb.’’ In the presence of 
the might and majesty of the marvels 
and miracles of creation, silence is more 
eloquent than speech. The still, small 
voice of nature’s teachings, ‘‘ from all 
around, earth and her waters and the 
depths of air,’’ speaks to us beyond the 
power of words. 


Do you know where it i We do. We have open : ee 
ings for high grade men of all kinds—Executive, Tech- | ing man comes to regard life insurance 
nical, Clerical—paying from $1,000 to $10,000 a year. “an a any at : ilies oF _ 
High grade exclusively. Write tor plan and booklet. more and more as an important, if not 


HAPGOODS (Inc.) 


Suite 500, 309 Broadway, New York 





Don’t ruin your stomach with 
alot of useless drugs. Our meth- | 
od is perlectly sale, natural and 
scientific, It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Rig Stomach, Fat Hips, ete. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
Nostarving. NoSickness. It reduces 





trial ‘Treatment. 
weight trom 5 tors lbs. a month, and is perfectly harmless, 





| 
| 
| 
| 











Chance 


an absolutely essential, factor in his af- 
fairs. This is why the present age, the 
age of electricity and the automobile, of 
radium and wireless telegraphy, is also 
the age when the life-insurance business 
assumes larger proportions than ever be- 
fore and takes hold upon the interest of 
an increasingly large number of people. 


“*K.,”” Westfield, Mass.: I do not regard either 
one as among the best. The Travelers of Hartford 
ought to be entirely satisfactory for your accident 
policy. 

**M.,”’ Santa Barbara, Cal.: I do not believe that 
it is the best and safest company with which to 
identify yourself. I would advise the strongest com- 
pany that you can find~one having age, experience, 
and success. 

“*—H.,”’ Boston Road, N. Y.: The company has | 
made some unprofitable investments in real estate | 
and I doubt whether it will earn larger dividends | 
than any of the first-class companies. It stands | 
well for a company of its size and is regarded as 
reasonably secure. 


The Wonderland of the World. 


Continued from page 87s 


and the Parterre of Fontainebleau. Thvir 
redundant embellishment and sharp-cut 


| box hedges, their long perspective of 


vistas and alleys, the mathematical pre 
cision of their terraces, their ponds and 
fountains and grottoes and stone carvings, 
become wearisome by familiarity. For 
landscape gardening that never tires we 
turn to the floral wealth in the grounds 
of the Hotel Del Monte on the bay of 
Monterey, a hundred and _ twenty-six 
acres of fairy-land. Between the prod- 


| igal liberality of nature and the prodigal 
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Take the 


Grand 


stantly before you. 





A Souvenir of E; 
Greatest Wonder in the 
form of book or picture 
will keep its beauties con. 


fifty cents we will sen 
season's novelty, a hand- 
somely colored view of the 


AR RO em 8 
r _ = ‘ groups or basins, together with thousands ~ Coy \ , 
i JNOTICE. hie devartment Ie tended for ve SF non-eruptive hot springs, and the eal Nan <q ted 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding | careous terraces with their exquisite in- f yore » Sree ’ "A 
ae aa p Mey ~~ crustations. Champlin says that the = 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed geysers at the head-waters of the Yellow- ia 
et, f — + — Lesiib’s WEEKLY, -tone and Missouri rivers are the most 
wonderful on the globe, those in Iceland 
E ARE living at a time when a rage and New Zealand sinking into insignifi- | — 


Canyon 


Home with you! 


urth’s 


For 


d the 


Canyon, uniquely mounted to reproduce its marvelous 
tins. Or, for same price, a Grand Canyon book of 128 
pages, 93 fine illustrations, cover in colors; articles by 
many noted authors and travelers. Worthy a place in any 


library. Address Geo. T. Nicholson, 
Northern Building, Chicago. 


Evans Vacuum Cap 





WILL MAHE HAIR GROW! 


This appliance will mas 
Sage the scalp and force a 
free and healthful cireula 
tion. It will stop hair from 
falling out and restore a 
normal growth where live 
follicles exist. The cap is 
used ten minutes twice a 
day and the ‘ts are 
pleasant from the very be 
ginning. Sold on 30 dave’ 
trial. Call on or address 
Evans Vacuum Cap Co. 


St. Louis Office, Fullerton 
Bldg.; New York Office, 
. 1300 broadway. 

Note: To those who find it convenient to call at our 
offices we will give a sufficient nuniber of demonstrations 
liee, to satisfy them as to the merit of this appliance. 











Peach 34106 ft.,3cts. 8to4 ft.,212¢ts, Circular 
free. ‘Trees kept dormant late as May 15th if 
Trees, desired, i. 5, Johnston, Box 73, Stoekley, Del, 
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BOOKLOVERS 
MAGAZINE 











1904, 








An Extraordinary Offer 


Good only till May 15, 1904 





We en 


$1.50. 


cover and ina **’Tabard Inn 


See What 


INTEND to add 20,000 to the circulation of THE BOOKLOVERS MAGA- 
within the next two months 
Magazine for one year and deliver to you, prepaid, any new book you may 
select, no matter what the title, so long as the publisher’s price does not exceed 
The book will be delivered to you with a ** Tabard Inn” label inside the 
”” cloth case. 
bard Inn” libraryin America or England whenever you like and as often as you like 
at a cost of only five cents for each exe hange. 
MAGAZINE is uniformly $3.00 a year, and the Exchangeable book you select will 
be a copy of the very latest publication, in fine « loth binding. 
1jgO4, you can secure both the Magazine 


To this end we will send you the 
It will be exchangeable at any ‘+ Ta- 
The price of THE BoOKi.OVERS 


Until May 15th, 
and the Exchangeable book for $3.00, 


You Save 





7 IU get the brightest and most beautiful magazine published, for one whole 
year, and your choice of a book which is permanently exchangeable, ‘The 


1312 Great 











St wh at 








| expenditure of cultivated taste, and in 

| view of its alluring surroundings of 

| ocean, mountain, valley, and forest scen- | 
ery, it is justly regarded as the loveliest 

and most favored spot in existence. 

The Yellowstone National Park is the 
crowning wonder of our wonderlands. | 
Within an area of 3,312 square miles, 
exclusive of the additional tract known 
as the Forest Reserve, it includes sev- | 
eral ranges of high mountains, three large 
rivers with their tributaries, thirty-six 
lakes, and twenty-five waterfalls. The an- 
cient voleanic energy whose subterranean 
outpourings disappeared in remote ages, 
| leaving the scars and cones behind, has 
| been replaced by eruptive geysers, or 


saving to you will be beyond computation, for it will extend as long as you con- 
tinue to be a reader of books. After you are through reading your book put it 
back in its ** Tabard Inn” case, take it to any ‘Tabard Inn” station in the 
world— there are thousands of them—and by the payment of an exchange fee of 
five cents (5§c.) you can turn in your book and receive any book on the library 
If you prefer, keep the book always—it is exchangeable at any time. 


THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 


published monthly at $3.00 a year, 25 cents a copy, contains each month beauti- 
ful color-pictures, one notable novelette, popular literary discussions, admirable 
portraits of eminent personages, bright, clever articles by prominent writers, 
and the best new things from the world of print—all artistically illustrated. 
Examine the May number and see how good it is. 


Send Us Your Check Today 


Send in the name of the book you want, or leave the selection to us, and you 
will receive without delay your first number of THE BOoOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 
and the book you select in a ** Tabard Inn” case. Your subscription may 


Courtship 


is a story of an unconventional love 
match, well told and beautifully illus- 
trated. The small picture above only 
suggests the real charm of these il- 


lustrations. As 






shelves. 












a bit of readable fic- 
tion the story is well worth writing 
for. It is contained in a handsomely 






bound book of 128 pages, a portion of 
which 











is devoted to the 





attractive 
mountain and lake resorts along the 
Lackawanna Railroad. 





It is a book 











































; you will like to see. It may be had _ Es SIN ny 

7 by sending 10 cents in postage Address Department R 

» | . 

: stamps to T. W. LEE, General Pas- vi PISO’S.CURE FOR 

iid : 1) 

HH senger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, a reat URES, WHERE THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 

i New York. in time. § 1323 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA 

i CONSUMPTIO | _ 
ti . 
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P ee TLLA *SHAVING 
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of Earth's ‘ee , \ 
or in the : 
or picture 
\uties on- a 
jou. For 
{I send the 
a hand. 
iew of the 
marvelous 
90k of 128 
articles by 
lace in any 


12 Great 
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re | COULDN’T ACCOUNT FOR IT. ; ‘No, thank you! I want WILLIAMS’ 





ap is UNCLE Ezra WILKINS—‘ Hanged if these city fellers hain’t queer. ‘Thet young . s . 
is — ~~ = rs a hey no complaint last summer, but this season he’s allus Shaving Soap. I beg your pardon, there isn’t anything 
diem ae enn See ne ee” batons else ‘just as good.’ I have used Williams’ Soap all my 
at NC ‘ZRA—** Cussed i now. s the same butter we hed last year,” 

ace life and know what I am talking about. O, yes; I’ve 





our 


tions tried the other kinds, but they were all failures—lather 
) _ a ” dried quickly, dulled my razor, smarted my face, made 
shaving a torture! Give me Williams’ Soap, please; 


none of the ‘just as good’ kinds for me.” 
Williams’ Soaps sold in the form of Shaving Sticks, Tablets, etc., everywhere. 
Write for Free Booklet, ** How to Shave.” 
WHISKEY THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


FREE ! Sample Tablet of Williams’ Shaving Soap for 2c. stamp to pay postage. 
e 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, afer 
1 ee TANe | 
| 


5th Ave., cor r 22d St. York. 


vular 
bth if 
» Del. 


























Sent Sent 
on sii : on 
Seven ager one Seven 
Days’ | Ss Xo ‘ Days’ 
Approval ape ee Approval 






NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


$79,000.00 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE, Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A FEW SLIGHTLY « RUBBED” SETS OF 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


BOUND IN HALF RUSSIA. ev 
set 
W ° 
In cleaning up our If you'd — to possess the only world’s history that reads 3s April 21 
> like # story-book — yet is recognized by such men as William “ Ieslie’s 
stock we find a few MeKinley, Benjamin Harrise m, Dr. Cuyler, Bishop Vin- Ve Weekly 
ne cent, and thousands more, as a standard authority and w 
slightly * rubbed the yvreatest historical reference work in existence, e wie A ponte 
"i SEND FOR FREE SPECIMEN BOOK TO-DAY. sf oan ‘ 
dle OE eS rm & IE. 16th St, 
‘ 5) That specimen book will give yy u all facts and de- ay NEW YORK, 
rather than rebind tails why VOU heed it- how VOU can secure 9° 
one of the slightly * rubbed ” sets at the v: alne ay Without cost to me, 
such a small lot we of the unbound sheets nine royal octavo Wy gre ence send. tie’ Ril. 
, volumes — 4,000  tlustrations and color N Saal oe page and 
“ 


Cured to stay Cured. He ralth Re uate, 
Kook 234 FREE. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. | 


IE PAGE'S MUCILAGE, 


| No guinming to clog neck of bottle—No 
sediment— will not spoil nor discolor the 









ich con 


P: 
- spose lat ONL 1 0 Illustration Boo 
pre fer to di pose of plates, Y #1! down. Complete Nt tains specimens of the Race 








: linest papers. Full 2-ounce bottle, them at what they set 18 Bent at Once , Charts, Chronological C1 

£ Me OC-3 also ce a ett kone A beautiful, imported . ; ; > | Cut the Coupon off and Colored 'Race.Type ab lates, on to 
i POnGe’s ’ - Russia Cement Cc. Sous Mirsct 56-Picce, China ‘\ W ould be worth to us | send it to-day, at = a Ante } oto. Fnaravings, Tint. 
: Science ' LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and Tea Set with the covers torn MERRILL & BAKER, a . full ps are lars and prices of the slightly 
o* damaged sets, 






off, and on small | 9 gna 11 East 16th Street, 
monthly payments. NEW YORK. 


Se. 


Name 





Address 


BALL-POINTED PENS 


H. HEWITT’S PAILENT.) 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt 





SS ergo s cue see FREE 
, ENN EN Ss TALCUM with an order for 20 Ibs of 


New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 lbs. 
Baking Powder, 45c. a lb., or 
an assorted order Teas and Aw 
B. P., or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, & 
83c. a lb. 

COUPONS, which can be 
exchanged for many Mag- 
nificent Premiums, given 
with every 25c. worth of 
Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, 
Spices and Extracts. 


Removes all odor of perspiration, De- Bend today for our Premium 
after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or List, prices and directions, 





Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoInTED 


pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING 

















{mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. The Great American Tea Co, 
2ERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. Box 290, 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. uy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 28 cts., and choos 
— poms — a pen to sutt your hand. flaving Jound one, stick to it! 
Patents, Trade Marks. The Nickel Plate Road Again Sell- a oer 
’ ing Low Rate Colonist Tickets 


H BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YORK 


w any Stationery Store. 





co PYRIGHTS, etc, to the Pacific Coast. 
Address MUNN & co., of Patents. Tickets on sale every day, March rst to April 30th, at 


Office of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN rate of $42.50. These tickets are good in our trans ADVERTISE IN and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
8éL Broadway, New York, continental tourist sleepers, and via any route desired to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Branch Office: 625 F St.. Washington, D.C. beyond Chicago. For full partic oy see Joc al agents, E S L | . WE a K L Write OR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Hand-book Sent Free on Application, | or write A. W. Ecciestone, D. P. A., 385 Broadway, Dept. I 


> Se Lebanon, Obio- 
New York City. , 


Most PERFECT BLOCK SICNALS ON THE New York CENTRAL. 
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The culmination of progressive enterprise 


Western Department Eastern Department 


chiage 1. A. WO-Speed Gear, Coaster Brake “iii 


CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 





